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With a Victor-Victrola as low as $15 
: BM and others gradually ranging up to the 
magnificent Victor-Victrola at $250, why 
should you longer deny yourself the pleas- 
ure that comes from their possession ? 
When these wonderful instruments 
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world’s best music, fairly dazzling in the 
wideness of its scope and the array Of Victor-Victrola VI, $25 
talented artists interpreting it, you surely Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 
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mentalists as Paderewski, Mischa Elman, Victors $10 to $100 

Maud Powell; such noted vaudeville ‘“head- 
liners’ as Harry Lauder, Blanche Ring, _Victor-Victrola XVI 


Circassian walnut $250 
George M. Cohan; such celebrated musical Mahogany or quartered oak $200 











organizations as Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra! 
Whether the home actually feels the 
need of music, or whether it is already gay 
with melody, no home can afford to be 
without the exquisite music produced by 
this greatest of all musical instruments. 
Hearing is believing. Go to any Victor 
dealer’s and hear your favorite selections. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 











Always use Victor Records 
played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone. 
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THE MARCH 


OQ THE man who takes a 


sympathetic interest in world 
events and conditions, the com- 
ing Christmas may not seem 


as cheerful as many a Christ- 
mas has been. In spite of the prodigious 
effort to make war impossible, Italy and 
Turkey have been fighting, China is in 
civil conflict, Mexico has not been at 
peace with herself, and the danger of a 
graver clash among the great Powers is 
not removed beyond possibility. The 
nations are not disarming-nor is any less- 
ening of war burdens in sight. 

Fortunately no war cloud darkens our 
own horizon nor is it likely to. But we 
have financial and commercial troubles 
that for the moment worry many men, 
and the unsettled political world and the 
uncertainty in business affairs mar the 
calm of Christmas. 

Yet that is only part of the story and 
the smaller part. We have gathered 
great harvests; even in a time of business 
hesitation we have a more widely diffused 
prosperity than any hundred millions of 
the human race ever before had; and the 
economic basis of American life is essen- 
tially sound. There is going on among 
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the people an advance of practical knowl- 
edge that has never been matched — about 
good government, about good schools, 
about good roads, about sanitation, about 
good food. Beneath the political and 
financial unrest is a clear purpose to find 
a way to greater stability; the political 
boss does not flourish everywhere as he 
once did; our towns and cities are coming 
into a more healthful and beautiful era; 
country life gains every year in profit and 
charm, by increasing knowledge and by 
physical improvements and better meth- 
ods. Most of all, improvement in living 
and health and thrift is constant. 

It is well to think of Turkey and Italy 
and China and of the Sherman law and 
of the distressing problems of the rich; 
but it is better, as Christmas comes, to 
forget the burdens of the world and to be 
thankful for your own friends and home 
and family and for the incalculable good 
luck you have in not having been born a 
Chinaman or a Turk, and in not having 
achieved the troublesome eminence of a 
“trust magnate.”’ 

The American who is neither rich nor 
poor is the most fortunate of men, 
especially if he own his own home. 
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CORPORATIONS AND PUBLIC 


CONFIDENCE 
HE Government’s suit to dissolve 
the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was expected. The 


investigation of its history by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor and 
especially by the Stanley Committee of 
the House took such hold on the public 
mind that there was no longer a chance 
to escape the judgment of the courts on 
the legality of its existence and its methods. 
This is not the same as to say that the 
Administration yielded to popular clamor 
or to a wish to forestall the effect of 
further investigation by the Democratic 
House Committee. Nevertheless, after 
the decisions in the Oil and Tobacco cases, 
the largest “trust” of all had little chance 
to escape an opportunity to show that its 
methods are lawful. The Administration 
once firmly committed to the energetic 
enforcement of the Sherman law is driven 
by its own momentum to such an action. 
What the result will be we shall see in due 
time. If this. great combination is not 
in restraint of trade it will emerge stronger 
in public confidence than it is now and 
with suspicion removed. Incidentally, of 
course, its indictment will prolong the 
financial hesitation; and to that extent 
it is unfortunate. 

But, it is well to remember, the de- 
pressing influence on business and the 
political effect of these indictments are 
incidents. A larger matter is at stake, 
namely, the question whether the Sher- 
man law is a remedy for the industrial 
evils that it was aimed at. This is yet 
by no means certain. The dissolution of 
the combinations thus far made under it 
have been few, and the most instructive 
ones have not yet taken effect. We shall 
not know for some time precisely what 
the enforcement of the law can do. From 
a superficial or partisan view it may seem 
successful because the dissolution of cor- 
porations has been brought about. But 
the real test will come later when we can 
see whether they have given men greater 
liberty and have prevented abuses of sheer 
financial power and trade piracy. In the 
mean time we must accept political results, 
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and temporary financial results are’ inci- 
dents — unfortunate incidents, no doubt; 
but no change of industrial or financial 
or trade abuses could ever be made with- 
out incidental troubles. 

It is hardly profitable to speculate on 
the political effect of this indictment; 
for there may be political effects of so 
many kinds that it is impossible to foresee 
the total result. If “big business’. turn 
its whole influence against the renomina- 
tion and the reélection of the President, 
this opposition may help him. In spite 
of the danger of continued business de- 
pression, the bringing of the great cor- 
porations into court is sure to be popular. 
The policy of testing the power of the 
Sherman law is now inevitable. The fate 
of administrations and of parties may 
depend on the discretion and _ success 
with which it is done. 


It is inevitable but unfortunate that the 
few great corporations that have been 
convicted or indicted hold so large a share 
of the public attention. Too great em- 
phasis on them and on their sins and 
misfortunes has a certain tendency to 
question if not to discredit all great cor- 
porations, and to cause us to forget, for 
the moment at least, the great benefits 
that most of them confer on society. 
Everybody who has a business acquaint- 
ance will call such to mind. As this is 
written there comes, for instance, to this 
desk two brief addresses made by officers of 
the National Biscuit Company at a meet- 
ing in Kansas City. 

Mr. A. W. Green, the President of the 
corporation from its beginning, declared 
that every officer of every corporation 
“should feel in his heart, in his very soul, 
that he has a responsibility, not merely 
to make dividends for his stockholders, 
but to enhance the material prosperity 
and the moral sentiment of the United 
States. 1 feel in the conduct 
of this corporation the same responsibility 
to my country and to my God as | do in 
my conduct to my own family.” 

Mr. Francis L. Hine, who is president 
of the First National Bank of New York, 
and has been associated with this cor- 
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poration since its beginning, said on the 
same occasion: 


It has not sought to buy out any competitor 
nor to take away the business of any competitor 
by under-selling him. To my mind 
this is a model corporation, national not only 
in name but in the scope of its operations; 
fair and honorable in its relations with its 
employees, its customers and the consuming 
public. Never so far as | know have 
the company’s methods been questioned and 
in no place has it been charged with an in- 
fraction of the law. 


By common repute these statements 
are true. But the point is, similar state- 
ments could truthfully be made about 
a great many other corporations. Those 
that have been used as machinery for stock 
speculations and for exaggerated valua- 
tions and those that have prospered by 
the destruction of- their competitors are 
after all a small percentage of the whole 
number. Most of these chief sinners are 
large and, therefore, conspicuous. But 
the business done by most corporations 
is done as fairly as the business done by 
most individuals — a fact just now worth 
recalling as a method of keeping a proper 
perspective. The benefits of great cor- 
porations that are not under indictment 
ought to go far to mitigate the distur- 
bance caused by those that are on trial. 


BUSINESS IS WAITING 


NDUSTRY and commerce are waiting. 
The railroads are waiting before 
they place orders in the market for 

new rails, new equipment, and new build- 
ings. The great industrial companies 
are waiting before they carry out their 
plans for building new mills, or for buying 
out competitors. The big electrical in- 
dustry is waiting before it goes ahead 
with big new undertakings planned many 
months ago. 

Further down the line, almost every 
manufacturing business making staple 
articles of trade and commerce is waiting 
before it enlarges its plants, takes on new 
burdens of selling expense, or spends 
money in any direction to expand its busi- 
ness. In the mercantile world, commer- 
cial houses have been unwilling to order 
their usual supplies, for they too would 


sooner wait for possible future develop- 
ments which will lower the cost of goods. 

What are they waiting for? If one asks 
the railroad heads, they are waiting until 
they are quite sure that industry is going 
to be carried on in this country for the 
next year or two on something like a normal 
basis. Turning then to the industrial 
leaders of the ccuntry, one finds them 
waiting, according to their own state- 
ments, for definite news from Washington 
as to the scope of governmental inves- 
tigation into the way business is carried 
on. The merchants tell the same story, 
but add in some instances that they are 
also waiting to see what the tariff pro- 
gramme is in the next session of Congress. 

Through the whole business world the 
question what the Government is going 
to do in its campaign to enforce the Sher- 
man law, looms up as the biggest and most 
vital business question of the day. The 
President, on his journey through the 
West, seemed to answer the question with 
his reiterated statements that the Gov- 
ernment intends to enforce the Sherman 
law with all possible vigor. So far the 
policy is well defined; but there is no 
criterion so far established by which any 
single industry may determine for itself 
whether or not it comes within the pro- 
hibition of the law. Therefore, in the lack 
of any definite statement as to the com- 
panies under suspicion, all branches of 
highly organized industry hesitate and 
wait, fearing the worst, but hoping for 
the best. 

So long as this uncertainty continues, 
there can be no big business revival in 
this country. The Standard Oil and 
Tobacco cases appear to have been merely 
preliminary experiments. Will the United 
States Government follow up these pros- 
ecutions by wholesale prosecutions such 
as are indicated in the speeches of 
President Taft? 


I] 


Through this whole problem there runs 
another question, namely, the question 
of the attitude of labor. When a big 
group of employees on the Harriman 
lines went ona strike a few weeks ago, it 
seemed as though that might be the be 
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ginning of a widespread labor war. Os- 
tensibly the dispute was about wages; 
but in reality the strike aimed at forcing 
the railroads to recognize a labor union 
federation which would be as complete 
a monopoly as, for instance, the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railroad Servants 
in England. 

At just about the same time that the 
Harriman men went out, a big strike in 
the building trade was narrowly averted, 
another dangerous strike seemed likely 
on the railroads of the Middle West, and 
still another on one of the trunk lines of 
the East. 

Underneath this unrest there lies the 
same trouble which oppressed the wage 
earners of the country in 1909 and has, 
indeed, become one of the basic economic 
questions of the country — namely, how 
to fit an ever rising cost of living into a 
wage income that is either stationary or 
that grows very slowly indeed. The cost 
of living has not yet been solved; and 
unluckily all the remedies that are pro- 
posed look forward for a solution far into 
the future; while the bills must be paid 
in the present. 


Il] 


There are two factors in the situation 
that give us hope. The first is that we 
do not face in any section of the country 
anything remotely resembling an agri- 
cultural depression. The farming com- 
munities continue to go forward at about 
a normal rate. Booms have flattened 
out in places, but that is not by any 
means an unfavorable sign. The agri- 
cultural South in particular advances 
steadily and firmly without artificial 
stimulants. The West, on its crops this 
year, will not be recklessly extravagant, 
but will probably resist any tendency at 
all toward panic and will help to hold 
the industrial East steady in the face of 
unhappy circumstances. 

The other factor is money. There 
is nothing in this situation to parallel 
the conditions of 1892, or of 1907. Money 
for legitimate demand is plenty. Money 
for conservative investment piles up in 
banks. There is not a single legitimate 
activity of the country that cannot at 
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the present time command this legiti- 
mate supply of cash and credit. There- 
fore one of the dangers of our commercial 
system is lacking in the present situation, 
and this may play a very important part 
indeed in solving the whole problem. 


WHY AMERICAN MONEY IS GOING 
ABROAD 


ROM the time of the Morocco dis- 
} turbance up to the end of October, 

bankers in New York and Chicago 
loaned to banks or other borrowers 
in Europe more than $120,000,000. This 
is apparently a complete reversal of the 
usual state of affairs; for it is recog- 
nized and always has been recognized, 
that the normal condition between Europe 
and America is that the old countries 
should be heavy lenders of money to the 
new, and that American trade and indus- 
try should draw upon the piled-up re- 
sources of England, Germany, and France 
for money to finance the expanding com- 
mercial requirements of the United States. 

The reversal, however, is not so com- 
plete as it looks at first glance. Our 
real call upon foreign wealth is a call for 
investment money, and not for current 
funds. Just as in a former era the build- 
ers of the Union Pacific, the Pennsylvania, 
the Great Northern railroads, and many 
of our great industrial companies called 
upon Europe for permanent funds to 
finance these undertakings, so to-day we 
are still calling upon the European in- 
vestor to buy the bonds of the Telephone 
“Trust,” the Puget Sound extension of 
the Milwaukee road, the new terminal 
expenditures of the Pennsylvania and of 
the New York Central. This underlying 
condition is not upset or turned backward 
by the present extraordinary movement of 
American funds into the money markets 
of Europe. 

For our loans abroad are temporary 
loans. A loan of $20,000,000 made to 
Prussia late in October, for instance, was 
simply the purchase of that amount of 
Prussian treasury bills, due and payable 
April 15, 1912—in effect, a six months’ loan 
at 4; percent. Lending of this sort is very 
far removed from the long term investment 
of funds in foreign enterprises. What it 
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really is, is an effort on the part of our 
bankers to find an outlet in short term 
loans abroad for funds which American 
industry does not want at the present 
time and is not likely to want for the next 
six months or so, to finance current re- 
quirements. It is not the kind of money 
that ever would go into permanent invest- 
ments here in the form of bonds or stocks, 
and it is not, therefore, a factor in the 
investment market. 

Nevertheless, though the phenomenon 
is simply the result of a temporary condi- 
tion, it is extremely interesting for many 
reasons. First of all, it reveals in a con- 
crete form the extent of the let-up in our 
own manufacturing demand for current 
cash. Business has slowed down to such 
an extent that we are able to spare from 
our working capital as a commercial nation 
these enormous sums of money without 
injuring in the least our own money mar- 
ket. In the second place, the fact that 
the greatest bankers in the country are 
willing to countenance these loans, seems 
to indicate that they do not expect Amer- 
ican business to revive in the next six 
months or a year to an extent that will 
strain the resources of the bankers, and, 
therefore, they are willing to make loans in 
the foreign markets for that length of time. 

Capital is confessedly growing timid 
under the strain and stress of Govern- 
ment prosecutions, of impending tariff 
legislation, of an election year impending, 
and of the generally disturbed and radical 
appearance of industrial conditions in 
the country. Nevertheless, the time has 
not yet arrived when one can say that 
American investment capital is moving 
into other lands by preference. There 
has, for instance, been very little tendency 
on the part of American investment capital 
to move over into Canada and take any 
large part in the boom that is going on in 
that country; nor has there been any great 
exodus of investment capital into Europe, 
Africa, South America, Mexico, or any 
other foreign section of the world. That 
there bas been a slacking of the desire, on 
the part of our investment lenders, to 
build new enterprises and to expand in an 
industrial and commercial way, cannot be 
denied; but one is forced to the conclusion 
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that this capital, while it is frightened and 
afraid to go on into its natural channels, 
has not yet been diverted into alien chan- 
nels.. The country could probably stand 
a year or two of present conditions with- 
out any such diversion on a large scale. 
In all probabiltty, before any general 
tendency of this sort develops, our own 
standard investment securities would have 
been bid up to very much higher prices 
than now prevail. 


SAFE AND UNSAFE PRESIDENTS 


This inquiry has come to the Wor p’s 
Work: 


The great advantage that the regular 
Republicans have, looking to next year’s 
campaign, is that Mr. Taft is a safe man for 
the Presidency. We know him. He will do 
nothing revolutionary. On the other hand 
Senator La Follette is not safe. He is an 
extreme radical. In the other party, Gov- 
ernor Wilson has aroused the same fears. 
He seems to be courting radical support. 
The Democrats will do best to find a conser- 
vative like Governor Harmon or Mr. Under- 
wood. Don’t you think that the steady 
people of the land ought to seek safety first 
in their candidates, as in their investments? 


Certainly. But what is the measure 
of safety? What seems radical to one 


man seems conservative to another. 
Senator La Follette, as Governor of 
Wisconsin, caused the statute books of 
that commonwealth to be rewritten. But 
they seem to have been rewritten with 
safety; for Wisconsin is to-day regarded 
as the most instructive state in the Union. 
There was a great outcry when he pro- 
posed to tax corporate property as pri- 
vate property was taxed, and when he 
proposed other so-called progressive 
measures. But Wisconsin is so safe to- 
day that a very large number of the 
former enemies of his measures now ap- 
prove of them. It seems somewhat illog- 
ical, then, to say that a man is unsafe who 
was so successful as Governor that his 
state is now studied with more interest 
than almost any other. 

So, too, with Governor Wilson. The 
new laws that were enacted in New Jer- 
sey last winter have not overturned 
anything in New Jersey but certain 
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abuses of long standing. Life and pyrop- 
erty are at least as safe as they were before. 

The talk about “unsafeness,” as far 
as it relates to Governor Wilson or Sen- 
ator La Follette, when you run it down, 
generally means that some privileged 
interest fears them. It means that they 
are in favor of doing something to uproot 
some old abuse or to give the people more 
direct power in government. Any new 
proposal is “unsafe” to a certain kind 
of minds. 

Now let us shift the point of view. Go 
among the people in the towns and 
smaller cities of the country — among 
the “little business’’ people, and find out 
their idea of safe men for the Presidency. 
In these large circles of citizens you will 
discover that they listen with some eager- 
ness to learn whom the big interests re- 
gard as unsafe; for the men thus branded 
as unsafe are for that very reason regarded 
by these masses as safe. The unsafeness 
of Senator La Follette and of Governor 
Wilson are their best assets. 

If any man in public life stood for an 


unsound currency, as Mr. Bryan once did, 


that would be another matter. But the 
referendum and the recall and the regula- 
tion of corporations and good primary laws 
are not in the same category as the free 
coinage of silver at 16 to 1. 

It is reasonably clear, then, that no 
man who is now seriously thought of for 
the Presidential nomination by either 
party will lose anything by the cry that 
he is “unsafe.” There are no doubt 
a few people whose political memories 
are long enough to recall that the same 
cry was raised against Mr. Roosevelt. 
He was the unsafe man seven years 
ago and Mr. Alton B. Parker was the 
safe man. Somewhat earlier, Mr. Cleve- 
land was unsafe. Yet the structure of 
the Republic survived eight vears of his 
presidency. 

If the “‘ unsafeness ”* of Governor Wilson 
or of Senator La Follette be strongly 
enough emphasized, they are much more 
likely to gain than to lose by it. Since the 
awakening of the American voter during 
these last eight or ten years began, he has 
shown a growing fondness for men with 
positive programmes. About that there 
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cannot be the slightest doubt. It is 
the man without a programme who is 
now at a disadvantage. Any Presiden- 
tial candidate who should stand on the 
platform of “Let us alone’ would be 
very severely let alone himself. 

Yet the people are not radical nor de- 
structive in their mood. They are them- 
selves seeking safety from the domina- 
tion of politics by any privileged class. 
No doubt they are sometimes too quickly 
suspicious. But they have been fooled 
by this same cry of safety; and a little 
“unsafeness” attracts them. This is not 
a humdrum time. 


THE CALIFORNIA “REVOLUTION” 


HE adoption by the state of Cali- 

fornia of the initiative, the referen- 

dum, and the recall of all elective 
officers, including judges, has given the 
advocates of direct government great 
satisfaction and stirred them to new 
enthusiasm; and those who fear the “ revo- 
lution”’ and regard representative govern- 
ment as the very anchor of our liberties 
are correspondingly depressed, especially 
by the recall of judges. 

But the millennium is not yet within 
sight nor is the crack of doom within 
hearing. Our very brief experience in a 
limited area shows that the initiative and 
the referendum have given the mass of 
voters a new interest in elections and in 
public affairs and have restrained public 
servants, members of legislatures in partic- 
ular, from the easy granting of privileges 
to any class. The experiments so far have 
been hopeful and the results justify further 
experiments. This is the least and the 
most that can yet be said. 

As to the recall of judges, about which 
President Taft wrote his most impassioned 
public document — that is carrying the 
principle of direct responsibility to the 
people to its limit; and its general appli- 
cation would probably more or less often 
make a judge a victim of a passing public 
mood or bring pressure on him to consult 
popular fegling. But that is only one 
side of the argument. 

On the other side, take the case of 
California. For a long generation the 
people there have not had self-government. 
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Representative government has _ been 
government by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company and its allied interests. 
Representative government has failed 
there, even in some instances on the 
bench. The situation called for a “revo- 
lution,” and this surely is the gentlest 
form that a revolution could take. The 
servitude of California’s government has 
been obvious and humiliating. It has 
been definite, too, and continuous. 
Ought the fear, then, that at some time, 
under some conditions, the recall of a judge 
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of public servants as sacred above all 
other things, that moment we stop pos- 
sible progress in that direction. Thought- 
ful men in other states, whatever their 
hopes or fears about the recall of judges, 
ought to be grateful to California for 
having the courage to try the experiment. 
For it will be instructive whether it meet 
their expectations or not. 


II 


And equal suffrage won its most note- 
worthy victory in California and doubled 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MAP 
THE STATES SHOWN IN WHITE ALLOW WOMEN FULL SUFFRAGE, THOSE SHOWN WITH DOTS ALLOW 
THEM TO VOTE ON SCHOOL MATTERS. IN THE STATES SHOWN WITH BLACK 
LINES, SUFFRAGE IS RESTRICTED TO MEN 


might be a mistake—ought such an 
indefinite fear to cause free men in such a 
commonwealth as this indefinitely to 
submit to a servile government, including 
some judges? In’ most states where the 
judiciary has been generally free the people 
will not care for a recall of judges — 
properly; but, if the citizens of California 
think it advisable, they surely are entitled 
to try it, and they may find it beneficial. 
For after all the main point is this — 
we make progress in government, as in 
other activities, only by experiments. 
The moment we come to regard one 
method of the election or of the ejection 


the number of women who may now vote, 
on an equality with men. Six states now 
have equal suffrage. In twenty-three 
other states women have some privileges 
at the polls. The most remarkable reature 
of the movement is the slow and steady 
progress it has made. Wyoming was the 
first government in the world in which 
women won equal rights. That was 
forty-two years ago, and neighboring 
states have taken it up one by one, Utah 
in 1870, Colorado in 1893, Idaho in 1896, 
then Washington, the state next west- 
ward, in 1910, and now California. 

That those communities which have 
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had the best opportunity to watch the 

workings of woman suffrage have adopted 
it is a better argument for it than any 
argument in advance from theories of 
government. It is noteworthy, too, that 
all the triumphs of woman suffrage in 
this country as well as in Australia, New 
Zealand, and Norway have been won 
without the slapping of policemen, the 
heckling of speakers, or any similar de- 
partures from the conventional standards 
of feminine decorum. 


A NEW CHINA 


HY do not the cable dispatches 
plainly tell the truth about the 
cause of the civil war in China? 


The cause — let us be carefully accurate 
and only say, the occasion —of the up- 
rising was the national feeling against 
the recent loans forced on the Chinese 
Government by the four Powers, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and the United 
States — against the “selling of the coun- 
try” (so patriotic Chinese regard it) to 
foreign bond-buyers. 

This is, so far, the chief result of the 
“Dollar Diplomacy”’ in the Far East. 
Whatever may be the merits of this new 
statesmanship, it has not worked out well 
in China, has not brought us any trade; it 
has not even brought J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the First National 
Bank, and the National City Bank, any 
interest; and it has not won for the 
United States Government any right to 
participate in the reforms to be carried 
out in China. But it has precipitated 
a revolution; cost a good many thousand 
lives; overthrown the Ministry; humili- 
ated, if it has not destroyed the Emperor 
and put in jeopardy all the good will we 
had won in China by our previous refusals 
to join the schemes of the plundering 
European Powers, and especially by our 
return of the Boxer indemnity. 

It is difficult not to sympathize with 
the patriotic Chinese (for the belief that 
the Chinaman is not patriotic rests on the 
same basis of facts as that he eats rats) 
in his desire to keep the hand of the 
foreigner off his railroads and his mines. 
The Chinese themselves built and they 
manage the railroad from Shanghai to 
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Hankow, and that from Peking to Kalgan, 
and the people have subscribed large sums 
to buy back concessions already given 
over to foreigners. There was no necessity 
for the borrowing of $50,000,000 of the 
bankers of foreign nations and the hypothe- 
cating of the national revenues to those 
nations, all eager for an excuse to take 
part in China’s internal affairs — that 
was the declared purpose of the State 
Department of the United States in back- 
ing up the American bankers. 

It is difficult to withhold sympathy for 
another object of the outbreak. Another 
item in the revolution’s indictment of 
Peking’s Government is its failure im- 
mediately to terminate the opium trade. 
Any one who has read the story of the 
Opium War, one of the most disgraceful 
chapters in the history of England, knows 
that the Chinese Imperial Government 
struggled manfully against the introduc- 
tion of opium into China by the East 
India Company until borne down by 
British armies; and everyone who knows 
anything about modern China is aware 
that the moral sense of the nation has 
ever since battled heroically against the 
“white dragon of the treaty ports.” 
Within the past four years the Govern- 
ment has conducted a most energetic 
campaign, and a very largely successful 
one, against the vice. Under an arrange- 
ment with the British Government, a 
period of six years more is to elapse before 
the last poppy has bloomed on China’s 
soil and the last tin of opium paste has 
been admitted into a Chinese port. This 
programme, probably a wise one, is 
unsatisfactory to the revolutionists, and 
one of their demands is the immediate 
total extirpation of the traffic. It may 
be necessary to remark that there is in 
China no question of prohibition not 
prohibiting. The mind and conscience 
of the whole nation is definitely resolved 
upon it that the land shall be delivered 
from the opium curse; its victims are 
among the most determined of all, and 
the scenes of voluntary renunciation, 
voluntary destruction of millions of dollars’ 
worth of the drug, and voluntary sub- 
mission to medical treatment and to 
surveillance, which have been lately wit- 
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nessed everywhere, have revealed a moral 
and physical energy which puts the 
Chinese character into a light astonishingly 
new. 

New, too, is the aspect in which the 
self restraint of the revolutionists shows 
the Chinese character. Thus far their 
conquests have been marred by no moles- 
tation of foreigners; it seems hardly possible 
that these can be the same people as those 
that broke into the insane excesses of the 
Taiping and the Boxer rebellions. The 
behavior of the several provincial assem- 
blies and of the National Assembly has 
been amazing in its decorum, restraint, 
and practical wisdom. 


I] 


Underneath the disaffection un- 
doubtedly lies the hatred which the 
Chinese feel for the Manchu emperors 
and officials who have wielded the power 
for nearly three centuries. The recent 
quite general abandonment of the queue 
is, of course, a sort of declaration of inde- 
pendence, the pig tail having been forced 
on the Chinese by their Manchu con- 
querors. Undoubtedly, too, the country 
looks with dislike upon another infant 
emperor and a regency. Yet it would 
probably be inaccurate to say that the 
expulsion of the Manchus is an absolute 
aim of the revolution. Anything may 
happen, anything may have happened 
before this page is off the press; but the 
temporizing behavior of Yuan Shi-kai 
suggests that he, the greatest single 
personal force in the Empire, believes that 
the dynasty can still be saved if it speedily 
bows to the national will. 

It would be folly to attempt to prog- 
nosticate to-day what may happen in 
China to-morrow. It is clear, however, 
that the revolution is successful, no mat- 
ter what the fate of the armed uprising, 
no matter whether the _ revolutionists 
proceed to overthrow the reigning dynasty 
or rest satisfied with having forced it to 
accept the revolutionists’ policies and to 
acknowledge the dominant authority of 
a national parliament. 

All this is, if the imagination be awake 
to it, a spectacle of prodigious interest: 
China in revolution! The most ancient 
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and populous empire on earth in the 
throes of Civil War! What will be the 
outcome? What will China be when it 
is over? What we are witnessing is the 
birth of a new world on the continent of 
Asia. 


WHY ITALY WENT TO WAR 


HE sudden expansion of Italy 
to five times her area startled 
the world, and the manner of it 

roused general condemnation. There 
was nothing in her published list of 
grievances so serious or immediate as to 
warrant a war. \The explanation is that 
Turkey had checked Italy in her efforts 
to carry out her cherished plans for 
the peaceful penetration and_ gradual 
absorption of Tripoli. Long ago Tripoli 
was by the tacit agreement of the Powers 
earmarked for Italy. So, for that matter, 
were Tunis and Abyssinia; but General 
Boulanger in 1881 stole a march on the 
Italians and acquired Tunis for France, 
and the disastrous defeat at Adowa in 
1895 checked Italy’s ambitions in Abys- 
isinia. Her hopes then concentrated on 
the nearest and only unappropriated 
portion of Africa, and it is no wonder 
that, seeing the partition of the continent 
about to be completed by the French 
occupation of Morocco, Italy should 
conclude that her last chance had come 
and should determine to take advantage 
of it with or without a plausible excuse. 

In reality, Italy’s action does not differ 
from that of the other countries which now 
are criticizing her. Great Britain de- 
clared that her occupation of the Nile 
Valley would be temporary; France pro- 
tested that she had ro intention of occupy- 
ing Algeria, Tunis, or Morocco; Spain 
is trying to get hold of such Moroccan 
soil as is within her reach; and German 
warships are anchored in the harbor of 
Agadir. For that matter the Turks them- 
selves have but shadowy rights in Tripoli, 
and it is only in the last ten or twelve 
years that the Ottoman authorities have 
taken any active interest in its adminis- 
tration. 

But the most important view of the 
matter is to consider the act of Italy as 
part of the general movement for the 
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reclamation of the arid places of the world. 
The justification for the seizure of Tripoli 
must be found in the future rather than 
in the past. England can show an orderly 
and prosperous Egypt and Sudan with a 
cotton crop doubled by irrigation. The 
French administration of Algeria and the 
Sahara, though so far less profitable 
commercially, has been peaceful, efficient 
and progressive. What can Italy make 
of Tripoli? Once it rivaled the Nile 
Valley in fertility. To-day it is desolate; 
its rivers are dried up; its oases are shrink- 
ing; its caravan commerce is dwindling; 
its inhabitants are chiefly cave-dwellers, 
cliff dwellers, or nomads. The slave 
trade, which here has found its last outlet 
to the sea, has been abolished by pro- 
clamation of the Italian Governor of 
Tripoli. 

The same question arises here as in 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, and other lands 
of the Turkish Empire — formerly centres 
of civilization but now stretches of aridity. 
ls the change due to a change of climate 
or of religion? The question is now 
going toward settlement. Germany and 
Great Britain are quarreling which shall 
restore the rivers of Babylon; the Zionists 
are anxious to reclaim Palestine, and now 
Italy has a chance to see what she can do 
with Tripoli. In the Cyreniac portion 
of the coast, at least, there is no lack of 
water, though now it comes and goes 
too quickly to be of use. But the exper- 
ience of the English on the east and of 
the French on the west show what irri- 
gation can do. In the Aures Mountains 
of Algeria, where the native population 
is dense, garden plots are valued at more 
than a thousand dollars an acre. Land 
which cannot be irrigated may perhaps 
be cultivated by dry farming or be planted 
with new species of useful plants that 
resist drought. The King of Italy has 
taken a deep interest in our agricultural 
methods. It is quite likely that our 
success in wiping off the map the bare 
space marked “Great American Desert,”’ 
has encouraged him to undertake the 
reclamation of the Sahara. If it is success- 
ful, the 200,000 Italians who annually 
emigrate to. the United States and the 
100,000 who annually emigrate to Argen- 
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tina may find homes in a Greater Italy 
on the opposite shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. Such at least, is the Italian hope. 


GOOD LITERATURE FOR THE 
MILLION — FREE 


N SPITE of the incalculable over- 

production of books and the summaries 

of them (which many persons read 
instead of reading the books themselves), 
there is one branch of contemporary 
literature of vast interest and importance 
that the public of the bookshops hears 
little about. The following publications 
for instance, happen at this moment to 
be on this desk: 

“Housekeeping and Household Arts: a 
Manual for Work with the Girls in the 
Elementary Schools of the Philippine 
Islands, by Alice M. Fuller, Being Bulletin 
No. 35 of the Bureau of Education, 
Manila.” To a layman this seems one 
of the most helpful and practical books 
for the purpose that can be conceived of. 
No book of this kind so direct and ex- 
cellent was ever made till within a few 
years. And it is for young Filipino girls. 

“A Statement of the Rural School 
Problem in South Carolina, by W. K. 
Tate, State Supervisor of Elementary 
Rural Schools, Being a Bulletin of the 
University of South Carolina”’ — patrio- 
tic, practical, philosophical and as good 
reading (being sound in doctrine and 
clearly written) as you will find in a 
day’s looking. 

“Plays and Games for Schools, Issued 
by C. P. Cary, State Superintendent of 
the Schools of Wisconsin.”” As complete 
an illustrated manual as you could ever 
want, with this new feature — instruction 
to teachers how to teach and to organize 
the play of their pupils. 

“School Architecture Plans and Sug- 
gestions for Building One, Two, Three and 
Four-room Schoolhouses, Issued by the 
Department of Education of the State 
of Georgia, by M. L. Brittain, Superin- 
tendent.’’ It describes proper sites and 
grounds as well as architectural plans, the 
tints of walls, the cost of material and 
work, and the construction of proper sani- 
tary outhouses —all clearly illustrated. 
“It is almost as cheap to build an attrac- 
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tive schoolhouse as an ugly one.” The 
sanitary information in this pamphlet was 
not accessible to the public in any shape 
five years ago. 

“Farm Arithmetic Contains Nothing 
about Longitude and Time and Cube 
Root, English Money or the Binomial 
Theorem, but Devotes its Time to the Sort 
of Arithmetic that the Farm Boy or Girl 
Will Use Every Day in Actual Life. A 
Book of Real Problems for Farm Boys and 
Girls. By Miss Jessie Field, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Page County, 
lowa.” This is a course in mathematics 
packed into twenty pages of a small 
pamphlet. 

These are samples of a very large 
number of such books and pamphlets 
that, all together, have a circulation far 
beyond the best-selling novels. They 
carry, in practical, helpful form, sanitary, 
architectural, decorative, household, and 
educational information to the millions, 
especially to the millions of country chil- 
dren. You must emphasize especially the 


sanitary value of these pamphlets in your 
mind if you would form a right measure 
of their meaning. 

No preceding era of human _ history 
ever had a match for this mass of bene- 


ficial literature. If you become weary 
of novels, send for a dozen or two of these 
pamphlets. You will get much useful 
information and a new and firmer grip 
on your pride in your country and on 
your hope for the coming generation. 
As school reports used to be the dullest 
things on earth, these bulletins are among 
the most interesting. 


CHRISTMAS AS A TEST OF US 


ATHER than have preparations 
R for Christmas bother you, recall 
the most original and_ successful 

simple kindness that you did or that you 
received or that you heard of last Christ- 
mas, and repeat it. For human nature 
hasn’t changed much these twelve months 
even in our rushing time. And Christmas, 
you know, is a state of character, and its 
enjoyment comes from such kindly acts 
as this state of character spontaneously 
suggests. If you approach it with worry 
or find yourself bothered about it, then 
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there'll be no real Christmas for you. 
Now will you help others; for the state 
of mind out of which your own acts spring 
flavors the acts. A present that has 
worried you is likely to carry a dull mes- 
sage. 

There are thrifty souls who did all their 
Christmas preparations last July — poor 
souls, for the matter thus done took on 
the nature of a task. The task is accom- 
plished, of course; but was it worth doing? 
What did the doers get out of it? 
There were no stockings nor green trees 
nor playful moods nor jingle of Santa 
Claus’s bells within six months of them. 
Such dutiful thrift is a poor substitute for 
the joy of doing the thing right with some 
spontaneity. 

It is a good rule to spend a little happy 
thougnt to make every remembrance fit, 
rather than much money to make it im- 
pressive. The spirit of Christmas doesn’t 
cling to presents in proportion to their 
cost — unless you are very rich; and, if 
you are very rich, you will not follow 
these suggestions anyhow; for the voice 
of the jeweler and of the furrier and of 
the motor-car maker will seem to you as 
wise as the word of a happy poor man, 
though he were a philosopher. 

Simple and genuine and glad — strike 
these notes and the chimes will ring very 
melodiously for you and for those whom 
you try to make happy. And remember, 
you can’t feign Christmas without being 
caught as an impostor both by your own 
conscience and by the feelings of those 
about you. The very value of Christmas 
is that it puts the genuineness of every- 
body to an unerring test. 


A CORRECTION 


N A list of so-called ‘‘ Holding Com- 
| panies,” published in the article 

“Insurance Stock and a Gullible 
Public” in the September number of the 
Wor_p’s Work, the name of the Mid- 
Continent Life Insurance Company of 
Oklahoma was included. 

This is an error. We have learned, 
from the company and from independent 
sources, that this company is a legal 
reserve company and has been writing 
standard policies since its inception. It 
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is therefore not liable to the criticism 
directed against holding companies, and 
should be judged purely as an insurance 
company. 

In the same article, we used a list com- 
piled by Best’s Life Insurance News show- 
ing the amount of dividends paid by new 
insurance companies in the past five years. 
Messrs. A. M. Best & Co. inform us that 
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several minor errors occurred in that list, 
notably a failure to credit the Scranton 
Life with $5,388 paid in 1909. This 
change, however, does not alter the general 
conclusion, which is that the stocks of 
new life insurance companies have paid 
in the past five years average dividends 
of only about thirteen-hundredths of one 
per cent. a year. 


IS IT A TIME TO INVEST? 


MINISTER living in Pennsyl- 
vania and in charge of a rela- 
tively small parish, inherited 
about $6,000 last summer. 
The money came to him 


early in October. He wrote to the WorLD’s 
Work seeking advice about the use of it. 
He said that, ever since he had heard that 
he was going to get it, he had been figur- 


ing out a way to use it and he had con- 
cluded late in August that he would put 
it away in safe bonds and mortgages to 
yield him 5 per cent. and afford the largest 
possible degree of safety and ease of mind. 

In September he heard of the big de- 
cline in the Wall Street market, and he 
wrote in October to find out whether or 
not it would be a good thing for him, 
instead of making his permanent invest- 
ment at this time, to buy some stock, in 
the hope of largely increasing his money 
and then making a permanent invest- 
ment later on. The stocks he had picked 
out for this dubious experiment were 
Pennsylvania, United States Steel, Rock 
Island, and Wabash. He thought that the 
first two named were high class stocks and 
that the others must be good bargains be- 
cause they seemed to be selling very cheap. 

He had in his mind one fairly sensible 
notion, namely, that if an investor is 
going to take a chance at all for the 
sake of big profit or very large revenue, 
he ought to take his risk: with only 
a part of his investment funds, and keep 
the rest of the fund in solid substantial 
securities. That is a sound principle in 
all speculation. The theory is that the 


half of the fund in which a very large 
chance is taken may decline a great deal, 
in which case the solid half is available 
as a reserve with which to buy more of 
the speculative security at very low prices. 

His application of this theory was, of 
course, very faulty, as the layman’s ap- 
plication of any financial theory nearly 

.always is. He thought that the Steel 
stock was a solid security because it pays 
dividends; whereas, as a matter of fact, 
it is just as likely to decline as either of the 
last two stocks in his list. 

His situation is typical of the situation 
of thousands of investors at the present 
time. I think that there has never been a 
time when more people were writing to 
this magazine to know what to do with 
stocks which they hold at a very big loss 
or to know something about the prospects 
in the stock market. Occasionally some- 
body suggests going to the length of selling 
good investment securities for the sake of 
buying speculative stock. 

It is timely, therefore, to answer this 
inquiry in an article and to try to discover 
as well as one may whether the present is 
a time when the average investor, for 
whom this article is written, should go 
into the stock market and make a tem- 
porary investment such as all men con- 
template when they patronize this de- 

- partment of the market, or to put their 

money to work in conservative securities 
along the line of safety rather than of 
profit. 

The lure of the open market is always 
strong immediately after a period in 
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which the best known stocks of the country 
have declined to relatively low prices. 
Possibly the best known stocks in this 
country are Pennsylvania, United States 
Steel, Union Pacific, and American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph. Early in the year, 
Pennsylvania sold at 130, United States 
Steel at 82, Union Pacific at 192, and 
American Telephone and Telegraph at 
153. In August and September, Pennsyl- 
vania sold as low as 119, United States 
Steel as low as 52, Union Pacific as low as 
154 and American Telephone and Tele- 
graph at 132—an average decline of 
about 25 points. It is little wonder, there- 
fore, that, in the mind of the layman, 
the question arises whether these stocks, 
and consequently all other stocks, are not 
selling at extremely low prices. 

If the stock market ran all by itself, and 
bore no relationship whatever to the rest 
of the United States, the question wceuld 
be easy to answer. It is somewhat com- 


plicated, however, by the fact that the 
stock market is the most complex piece 


of mechanism in the whole world of 
commerce. It is closely related and is 
extremely sensitive to almost every branch 
of human endeavor. A war in Africa, a 
strike in Nebraska, a political upheaval at 
Washington, an earthquake in San Fran- 
cisco, a crop failure in Dakota, a bank 
smash in New York, a trade war at Pitts- 
burgh, or any one of a hundred other 
circumstances may make or mar the future 
of the stock market — not for a day or a 
week, but for long protracted periods. 
As the years have gone by, and power 
has centred more and more in the hands 
of a few men and institutions, the welfare 
of the market, like the welfare of the 
country itself — indeed they are synony- 
mous so far as results are concerned — has 
become more sensitive than ever to sudden 
shifts and changes. 

Therefore, the argument from relative 
prices alone is a treacherous and dangerous 
argument. There is a kind of men who 
earn their daily living at a very good rate 
indeed by studying the intrinsic value of 
stocks and gauging for the benefit of the 
public the trend of the market, months and 
years in advance. To-day, no two of these 
gentlemen agree upon the future of the 
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stock market, taking that phrase to mean 
a period of twelve months or more. One 
of the leaders of the profession has, in 
fact, lost his fortune and his hold upon 
the public by being hopelessly wrong for 
the past six months; and he has only 
recently reversed his judgment. Accord- 
ing to many others of his trade he is now 
as hopelessly wrong on the other side. 

If these men, who spend their lives and 
their money in a deep and painstaking 
study of financial reports, of economic 
tendencies, and of trade conditions are 
as wide apart as the poles in their estimate 
of the coming months, of what possible 
use can it be for a layman to compile his 
little quota of figures and draw his light- 
weight conclusions as to the aspect of 
things the day after to-morrow? 

While it is quite possible that stock 
market purchases to-day ‘are a reasonable 
business venture, | think that the con- 
sensus of intelligent opinion in the stock 
market itself is that, in a period so un- 
certain from every point of view, the 
wisest investor is he who either abstains 
from the purchase of speculative stocks in 
large quantities, or at any rate puts but a 
relatively small part of his money to work 
in the field of stock market endeavor. It 
is probably correct to say that, while a 
man of large wealth, not in any sense 
dependent upon his investments either 
for a living or for his peace of mind, might 
very well regard the present time as one 
suitable for stock market buying, the 
really conservative investor, particularly 
if he is not versed and trained in financial 
business, will do very well to leave the 
stock market alone. 

On the positive side, the situation is 
far different. Let us approach it from 
the same angle. Since we have used four 
of the best known stocks to illustrate the 
present position of that market let us 
cite four distributed and well known bonds 
of different classes to illustrate the status 
of the bond market. In order to make it 
a perfect parallel, bonds of the properties 
whose stocks were cited in the preceding 
paragraph may serve the purpose best. 
The Pennsylvania 33 per cent. bonds of 
1915 sold at 97} early in the year and at 
963 at the time this article is written. 
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The United States Steel second 5 per 
cent. bonds sold at 106} and now at 102. 
The Union Pacific Refunding 4’s sold at 
1024 and now at 1013. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Collateral 4’s 
sold at 92%, now 90}. The decline is a 
little more than 2 per cent. 

In other words, while the investor in 
the stocks of these corporations has seen 
a decline of 25 per cent. in his investment, 
the holder of bonds of the same companies 
has seen a decline of 2 per cent. during 
the same period. Obviously, so small a 
change in the price of representative bonds 
has not put this group of four bonds on 
the bargain counter; but it is only once in 
a very long time that standard bonds of 
this class are really marked down to a 
bargain basis. 

The decline in price is not the point of 
this calculation at all. The point is that 


the economic conditions which struck so 
hard at the stocks of these great corpor- 
ations and which may or may not strike 
still harder in the future, have not shaken 
the bonds of these same companies. If 


this study were made to cover the entire 
bond market, the same conclusions would 
be reached. One may count on the fingers 
of a hand the well known bonds of well 
known corporations which have been 
materially affected by these economic 
conditions. Those that have been so 
affected are the bonds of properties so 
weak in themselves that the present 
conditions have practically wiped out the 
stockholders altogether and struck down 
deep into the very heart of the enterprise. 

The first obvious conclusion, then, is 
that, if a man seeks to escape in his in- 
vestments the uncertainties and vicissi- 
tudes of industrial, railroad, and com- 
mercial fortune during the coming period, 
he may turn with confidence toward the 
solid and established bonds which are 
sold every day in the market place. It 
remains a fact that the very heart and 
centre of the investment market to-day 
is found in the trading in these standard 
bonds; and this is probably the safest 
ground upon which a cautious man seeking 
to use his money profitably may take 
a stand. 

The second point is perhaps equally im- 
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portant. To-day the man who seeks 
5 per cent. or more together with safety, 
turns away from the standard listed 
securities that are dealt in every day on 
the market, toward that very large class 
of public utility and industrial bonds 
which are dealt in outside the Stock Ex- 
change. In this c2partment there has 
been a time of test, not by any means so 
severe as in 1907, but yet severe enough 
to establish certain sign posts and marks 
along the way. ‘The road to safe invest- 
ments of this class has been marked a little 
more clearly. 

Here it has been demonstrated that one 
class of banking houses, dealing in securities 
of very high yield and of a new variety, 
is unsafe. In another place, four or five 
bankers selling public utility bonds of a 
construction company by means of mis- 
representation and fraud have been wiped 
out. In every department of this market 
the banking fraternity has taken warning 
from these episodes; and to-day more 
than at any other time since I have 
known this market, the careful banker 
leans backward in his effort to abstain 
from misrepresenting facts, from coloring 
too highly his picture of conditions, and 
from endorsing too warmly the securities 
he sells. 

To put it briefly, the conditions of the 
past three or four years, marking the 
transition from the rather lax and happy- 
go-lucky investment code of 1906 to the 
beginning of a new era in the investment 
world, have put a premium on honesty 
and truthfulness in this market place and 
a very heavy discount indeed upon dis- 
honesty, misrepresentation, and fraud. 

The average investor, seeking at this 
time to put his money away in safety and 
solidity, may with perfect propriety de- 
mand and obtain an average yield of 5 
per cent. on his investment funds and may, 
at the same time, have more than half of 
those funds available for use in any per- 
sonal contingency that may arise. If he 
is sure that no such contingency may arise, 
he may seek an even higher rate than this; 
but it is good judgment to lay emphasis 
rather upon safety and assured income 
than upon the maximum of revenue on a 
minimum of investment—C. M. K. 





AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE NUMBER 


T MAY seem a queer time to issue 
an International Peace Number — 
or, it may seem a time when the 
issuing of a Peace Number is pecu- 
liarly needed — as you please. 

With a state of war existing between 
Italy and Turkey; with China on revolu- 
tion; with France and Germany retired 
only a few steps from conflict, it seems an 
inappropriate moment to celebrate the 
coming of a day of universal harmony. 

In devoting some pages, nevertheless, 
to the movement for the doing away with 
armed conflict, the Wor.p’s Work is 


the victim of no such delusion as that the 
earth has seen the last of. war’s woe, no 
such hope as that to-morrow all govern- 
ments will confess their allegiance to the 
enlightened principles of justice and reason 
to which men have individually come to 
yield. 


It will take longer to abolish 
duels between nations than it took to 
make duels between individuals aconfessed 
disgrace. 

But he is blind who fails to see, spite 
of all contrary appearances, that the 
international duel is bound to go as cer- 
tainly as the duel of individuals has gone. 
This confidence rests on no mere general 
faith that the onward sweep of reason 
must efface such a monstrous folly as war, 
but on definite evidence that the abandon- 
ment of battle is already contemplated by 
a swiftly-growing public opinion. The 
cost of war has grown almost prohibitive; 
its destructiveness has become so horrible 
that it is bound to destroy itself; the chief 
reason for it has been done away, for the 
financial interdependence of modern na- 
tions makes it impossible for a victor 
to get away with spoils. 

Consider the views set forth in the 
pages that follow. It is a simple fact 
that such an exhibition of reason and 
conscience on the subject, from sources 
so high, or indeed from any source what- 
soever, would have been unthinkable a 
generation or even a decade ago. Here 
is a President of the United States arguing 


in favor of treaties which bind our Govern- 
ment — bind it, not sentimentally, but 
practically, actually——to abandon the 
principle of war for the principle of arbi- 
tration; and expressing his hope and 
belief that the nations of the future 
will submit all their quarrels toa World- 
Court. 

Here are a dozen men from various 
walks of life, but all conversant with 
public affairs and influential in them, 
who look forward to “the sure coming” 
of the day of peace. True, a dozen more 
are of faint hope, and two or three frankly 
without either hope or desire. Mr. Hud- 
son Maxim, naturally enough, looks upon 
battle as a necessary and indeed benificent 
institution. Bishop Tuttle is an orthodox 
cleric who believes in vengeance by the 
sword and quotes Scripture to prove it. 
Mr. John Bigelow, on the other hand, 
writes in unregenerate spirit to put the 
responsibility for war, not (like the good 
Bishop) on the Savior, but on the total 
depravity of man — a doctrine in which he 
believes, as he was taught to believe eighty 
years ago, and which he insists that men 
should still live up to. Lord Northcliffe, 
Senator Lodge, Governor Wilson, Cardinal 
Gibbons, and Congressman Underwood 
warn us not to be too sanguine. 

But it is difficult not to be sanguine 
when we ponder the sober facts set forth 
by Professor Patten, or the apparently 
unanswerable argument of Mr. Norman 
Angell (who deserves the Nobel Peace 
Prize this year); when we follow the 
incisive argument of Judge Grosscup, or 
allow our minds to partake of the large 
historic vision of Dr. Eliot. Mr. Straus 
says truly that more progress in providing 
for the maintenance of peace among 
nations has been made during the past 
twelve years than in all the rest of the 
ages from the dawn of history. That is 
true; and it is a truth the magnitude of 
which, the colossal importance of which, 
ought to stagger the mind and fire the 
imagination. 





WORLD-PEACE AND THE GENERAL 
ARBITRATION TREATIES 


SWIFTLY-GATHERING SENTIMENT ENCOURAGES HOPE FOR AN AREOPAGITIC 
COURT OF THE NATIONS — THE TREATIES AWAITING RATIFICATION 
A LONG ADVANCE IN CIVILIZATION — ARE WE IN FAVOR 
OF ARBITRATION OR WARP 


BY 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


(REPORTED BY WILLIAM BAYARD HALE) 


T was an autumn day at Beverly-by- 
the-Sea: The cold wind that swept 
up the bill made the log that crackled 
in the study fire-place a pleasure to 
the eye and a comfort to the back. 

The last detail of a long journey through 
twenty-four states of the Union, to be entered 
upon on the morrow, was completed. A 
last official act — the exchanging of adieux 
with the late ambassador of Japan, just 
called home to become bis Emperor's Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs —was over. A 
loyal delegation of New England’s business 
men had come, offered their stirrup-cup 
of cheer, and departed, and the President 
had an hour all bis own. He sat back in 
his chair, and talked — talked of a thing 
that lies perhaps nearer his heart than 
anything else in the world — talked of peace 
on earth among the nations of the earth, and 
the prospect of it. The sun was going down 
in a particularly fine exhibition of its best 
colors. 

When a President relaxes 


before bis 
study fire late on a fine autumn afternoon, 
he is pretty certain to say something inter- 


esting. Mr. Taft said a great many things 
interesting. Some of them discretion scarce- 
ly suggests the advisability of printing. 
But some other things which the President 
said so manifestly ought to be printed — 
ought to be heard not by a solitary listener 
but by the nation and the world, both on 
account of their intrinsic interest and of 
their significance coming from the occupant 
of so exalted an office —that I asked per- 
mission to write them out. And obtained 
it, with the qualification that I should make 


it clear I was recording an unpremeditated, 
informal conversation. 

Thus, then, the President, to the best of 
his interlocutor’s recollection: 


Do you know that one of the most 
notable phenomena of the day is the swift- 
ness with which belief in permanent inter- 
national peace is growing? 

Yes, this sentiment, comparatively new 
in the world, has made enormous strides 
within the past few years. Wherever 
I go I find the most eager interest in 
anything I say on the subject of war and 
peace. Crowds grow silent as I approach 
that theme; men put a hand ktehind the 
ear and stand on tiptoe leaning forward so 
as not to miss a word. There is astir a 
profound revolution in the popular thought 
on the subject of war, a moral awakening 
to the hideous wickedness of armed combat 
between man and man, and an economic 
perception of the wastefulness and folly 
not only of war but of the great armaments 
which the present jealousy of the Powers 
makes it necessary to maintain. 

Workingmen have brought it home to 
me as | have seen and talked with them 
in all parts of the country that they are 
against war. They have to pay the bills, 
and what do they gain? What interest 
have they in the common run of disputes 
between governments — matters of boun- 
dary, matters of dynasty, matters of so- 
called “honor”? And if they feel any 
interest in the dispute, they want to know 
why it can’t be settled in some way less 
archaic, less barbarous, less wasteful, 
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than the marching out of armies of men 
bent on killing one another. 

It is indeed a barbarous thing, a thing 
worthy of the Stone Age, that men with 
common interests, a common destiny, 
with all the great common causes, common 
battles to fight against nature, common 
marches to make up the ascent of civili- 
zation —a barbarous thing that men 
should cease from their common war to 
engage in mutual slaughter and destruc- 
tion, should batter and disfigure and maim 
and slay one another. 

With this feeling in the mind of the 
workingman, war to-day does not afford 
the glittering prospects it once did. It 
is, for instance, no longer advisable to 
resort to conflict with another country 
as a means of reuniting a country dis- 
tracted by internal problems. On _ the 
contrary, war is distinctly dangerous to 
a country torn by internal dissensions. 
The increased burden of taxation, the 
tightness of money, the inconvenience of 
living, the unpopularity of war, the 
absence of troops, abnormal conditions 
generally, and especially the vivid reali- 
zation that the interests of the rulers 
are not the interests of the people — these 
things are likely to provoke and encourage 
domestic disaffection. 

The birth and growth of this peace 
sentiment (and | tell you it is acquiring 
amazing strength) is not to be wondered 
at; it would have been a cause of wonder if 
it had not been born. We have advanced 
in everything else; we have lagged far 
behind in this serious and terrible matter 
of international disputes, allowing them 
to settle themselves according to the rude 
and savage methods of days long past. 
Now we have at last taken up that matter, 
| am inclined to think that we shall 
advance with it much more swiftly than 
some will believe. 


The evening papers on the table had 
cables from Peking telling of the gravity 
of the insurrection in a Chinese province; 
cables from Paris, Berlin, and Rome agree- 
ing in pessimistic views of the outcome of 
the European crisis. But the President 
talked on — of permanent peace among the 
nations. 
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I say boldly that what | look forward 
to is nothing less than a court of the 
nations — an Areopagitic court, to whose 
conscientious and impartial judgment peo- 
ples shall submit their disputes, to* be 
decided according to the eternal princi- 
ples of law and equity. 

Civilization demands that, and it is 
coming. The treaties with Great Britain 
and France lately negotiated, will, if 
ratified by the Senate, mark a long step 
into the path along wnich the world must 
now advance. 

Everyone recognizes that our existing 
treaties with England and France — which 
agree to arbitrate all questions except 
those which affect the vital interests or 
the national honor of the Powers concerned 
— make an advance in_ international 
relations. Yet, of course, when = any 
question comes up, either nation might 
convince itself. that its vital interests 
or its national honor were involved, and 
refuse to arbitrate. There are very few 
questions which might not be so construed 
in the opinion of one or the other nation. 
1 mean to say that the exception in the 
present treaties is so phrased that it 
really leaves very little to be arbitrated; 
it leaves us definitely committed to very 
little indeed. In effect, we merely de- 
clare that we are in favor of arbitration, 
and that, when a question arises which 
we are willing to arbitrate, we will arbi- 
trate it—if the other nation also is 
willing. 

Now, that is all very. well — but it 
doesn’t go very far toward permanent 
peace — toward providing a means for 
the settling of those serious questions 
which lead to wars. 


The new treaties do provide that means; 
the new treaties do really commit us, 
and the nations which sign with us, to 
seek a settlement of all disputes, even 
the most serious, without armed conflict. 
The new treaties do not leave it to the 
excited, momentary opinion of the coun- 
tries involved to decide whether or not 
the question which has arisen is one that 
may honorably be arbitrated. The new 
treaties provide a judicial means of 
settling that initial question. They es- 
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tablish a Joint High Commission to pass 
on that question. 

This device of the Joint High Commis- 
sion is the centre and the point of the 
whole plan. | repeat there is nothing 
gained for the cause of peace by agreeing 
to arbitrate what and when we feel in- 
clined. There is everything gained for 
it by agreeing to arbitrate whatever 
an impartial tribunal says is arbitrable. 
These treaties establish such a tribunal; 
under the plan it will always be constituted 
of an equal number of citizens of the 
United States and of the other country 
involved — three of each. It isa mistake 
to say that the Joint High Commission 
might be made up of fereigners. That 
could not possibly be; there must always 
be in it three American citizens and three 
citizens or subjects of the other nation; 
and unless five of the 
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There is another feature which has 
not been appreciated as much as it de- 
serves. In the first place, under these 
treaties, before we come to actual arbi- 
tration or even to reference to the Joint 
High Commission for a decision as to 
whether arbitration is or is not to be had, 
it is provided that either party to a dis- 
pute may postpone action for one year, 
in order to afford an opportunity for 
diplomatic discussion and adjustment. 

Now, that year’s delay would prevent 
almost any possible war. Wars almost 
invariably spring from the swift passions 
of a moment. Almost invariably gov- 
ernments are hurried into some _belli- 
gerent act by the sudden passion of a 
people aroused by an accident, a mis- 
understanding, or an error, which a few 
days’ delay would cure, and a few months’ 
time would erase 





six agree that the 
issue is an interna- 
tional one which 
may be settled by 
the just application 
of the principles of 


law and equity in 
which the whole civ- 
ilized world agree — 
arbitration may not 


be had. If five of 
the six members 
agree that it is capa- 
ble of just settlement 
by theimpartial 
principles of law and 
equity, then the Ex- 
ecutive and the Senate are bound to take 
the steps necessary to submit the question 
to a board of arbitration. 

We should not be forced to arbitrate 
anything, and, of course, on the other 
hand, we should not be able to secure 
arbitration for anything, unless two of 
our own three members agree on it. 

The treaties themselves naturally do 
not state how the members of the Joint 
High Commission are to be ‘selected. 
Each nation will name them as it sees 
fit. The Senate can, if it like, reserve 
to itself the right to confirm nominations 
made by the President. | see no objec- 
tion to that. 


ARRIVING AT THE 


IN BALTIMORE ON MAY 3, 
PRESIDENT TAFT, THE OFFICIAL HEAD OF THE ARMY 
AND NAVY, AND SECRETARY OF WAR DICKINSON 

PEACE CONFERENCE 


from the memory. 
The necessity for a 
very little delay, the 
making it impossible 
for two Powers to 
rush into hostilities, 
would remove far 
more than half the 
peril of war. 


Objection has been 
made, you know, 
that the ratification 
of these treaties 
would obligate us to 
submit to outsiders 
questions so vital as, 
for instance, the restriction of immigration, 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the payment of 
Confederate bonds. Senator Root has 
proposed to put into the resolution ratify- 
ing the treaties a qualification to the 
effect that they do not authorize the 
submission to arbitration of “any ques- 
tions which depend upon or involve the 
maintenance of the traditional attitude 
of the United States concerning American 
questions or other purely Governmental 
policy.” 

Senator Root’s resolution does no harm, 
but the subjects which it excepts from 
those which may be arbitrated were never 
among them. The treaties as they now 
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stand do not contemplate the arbitra- 
tion of any questions connected with 
immigration or the Monroe Doctrine. 
These are all domestic matters, matters 
of internal policy, which no other power 
could bring into question. 

What is the good of such a qualification? 
It is already implicit in the treaties as 
they stand. All of us in our daily lives 
are fully subject to the courts of the land. 
We are responsible for our every act, 
and we may be haled before the court 
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viding that we shall be free to restrict 
immigration and to enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine. Those are national matters 
—not international. They would never 
be arbitrated, Root resolution or no Root 
resolution. As to immigration, there can’t 
be an instant’s doubt that it is a purely 
domestic matter. As to the Monroe 


‘Doctrine, | believe that the study of that 
subject will demonstrate that it, too, is 
by all the world recognized and accepted 
as a settled national policy of the United 





THE PRESIDENT 


ON HIS 
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FAVORITE SUBJECT 


“CROWDS GROW SILENT AS I APPROACH THAT THEME; MEN PUT A HAND BEHIND THE EAR AND STAND 
ON TIP-TOE LEANING FORWARD SO AS NOT TO MISS A WORD” 


and our acts questioned, and the decision 
of the court pronounced. Yet people 
do not worry lest they have to submit 
to the judge the internal conduct of their 
own households. They don’t deem it neces- 
sary to draft a bill of rights guaranteeing 
that a man shall be secure in his inalien- 
able privilege of marrying either a blonde 
or a brunette as his taste and the opinions 
of the girls decide. That would be no 
more absurd than is the amendment pro- 


States. A policy which has been con- 
tinually adhered to for a century, publicly 
and in the eyes and ears of the whole 
world, without challenge by any Power, 
has ceased to be open to question. Prof. 
John Bassett Moore, than whom there 
is no higher authority, takes the position 
that it is a strictly national policy. Sir 
Edward Grey, Great Britain’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, has in words so de- 
scribed it — which makes it probable that 
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both the French and British governments 
would acquiesce in that view. 

While | am expressing my own views, 
| may as well say that personally I would 
go further than these treaties go in the 
matter of deciding what questions are 
justiceable. | should be willing to leave 
the question of whether or not an issue 
arising between two nations is arbitrable 
to the decision — not of a Joint High 
Commission whose finding is practically 
controlled by a majority of our own rep- 
resentatives upon it— but of the Board 
of Arbitration itself, which is ultimately 


A PROUD 
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Now, those who object to these treaties 
in their hearts object to any arbitration; 
that is all there is about it. They do 
not realize it themselves, but that is the 
truth. They will agree to arbitrate every- 
thing — which they may themselves see 
fit to arbitrate. That will not go very 
far. 

Either we are in favor of arbitration 
of issues which are likely to lead to war 
or we are not. 

If we are in favor of war as the only 
means of settling questions of importance 
between countries, then let us recognize 
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THE SIGNING OF THE ARBITRATION TREATY, AUGUST 3, I911, BETWEEN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 


BY AMBASSADOR BRYCE. 


NAME TO THE TREATY BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


SECRETARY KNOX, AT THE OTHER END OF THE TABLE IS PUTTING HIS 


THESE TREATIES 


ARE NOW AWAITING CONFIRMATION BY THE SENATE 


to decide the issue, if it be arbitrable. | 
should be willing to have that board pass 
not only upon the merits of the question, 
but also upon the jurisdiction. In time 
| have no doubt we shall come to that, 
but these treaties do not go that far. They 
do take away from the Executive and the 
Senate the absolute power to withhold a 
question from arbitration just because 
they do not choose to arbitrate it, and 
yet they do leave the question of arbi- 
tration in the hands of a Commission 
practically controlled by our own members. 


it as a principle and decline all arbitration. 
But if we are really in favor of arbitration 
as a means of avoiding war, then why 
should we not be willing to submit to 
impartial men the decision upon a ques- 
tion rather than leave it to the result 
of a bloody battle, in which, with the 
fair cause, we may be beaten, or with an 
unjust cause, we may conquer? If we 
are going to substitute reason for force, 
law for clashing individual wills, the 
court for the duel, the reign of right for 
the rule of might — well, we shall just 
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have to substitute them. It won’t do 
to say we believe in arbitration, and then 
refuse to arbitrate anything but minor 
questions about which we care nothing, 
which we are certain of winning, or 
which we are willing to lose. You can’t 
have a court on such terms. You can’t 
enforce international law and _ equity 
over the affairs of nations by playing fast 
and loose like that. It is no good talking 
about the grand principle of international 
arbitration — and then excepting from 
the application of that principle all that 
makes it of any significance. 

Of course, a man who in his heart of 
hearts believes in war and likes it, who is 
convinced that it is a noble game, strength- 
ening the body and elevating the soul — 
of course, that man can not be expected 
to support real arbitration treaties. There 
are those who were born with this spirit 
in their breast and who probably do 
sincerely regard as invertebrate milk- 
sops us who are opposed to war. 

Some of us really believe in arbitration — 
believe not only in talking about it, but 
also in practising it. Some of us so hate 
war, while we so love the peace of right- 


eousness, that we are willing to submit 
all our disputes to disinterested judges. 
We believe that the method of judicial 
determination is as much juster, wiser, 
more righteous, more advantageous than 
war, as the day is clearer, more revealing, 
more beautiful than the night. 


President Taft is a man profoundly, re- 
ligiously impressed with the wickedness of 
war. He is, furthermore, through all bis 
veins, a believer in the processes of legal 
judgment. He does not believe that it 1s 
necessary to be a man of Berseker soul in 
order to understand the glory of conflict. 
He holds that in the battle against disease 
and ignorance, the battle to win the truths 
of science and to subjugate nature, man, 
the man of the future, will find, in a nobler 
fashion of fighting, a “moral equivalent 
for war.” He does not believe that the 
gallant soldierly virtues will die out because 
fields are no longer strewn with dead and 
widows left weeping in smoldering cities. 
He believes that finer courage, nobler heroism, 
will have its opportunity when the leaders 
of the nations have found wisdom to “ guide 
our feet into the way of peace.” 


RECENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 
AND “THE GREAT ILLUSION” 


WHAT HAPPENED THE OTHER DAY WHEN GERMANY THREATENED THE WORLD’S 


PEACE — STRIKING ILLUSTRATION 


OF THE FUTILITY OF WAR AMONG MODERN 


INTERDEPENDENT NATIONS 
BY 
NORMAN ANGELL 


(AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE GREAT ILLUSION’’) 


HE series of Bourse crises on 
the Berlin Stock Exchange by 
which German bankers, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers suf- 
fered heavily as a direct result 

of an act of political aggression on the 
part of the German Government is a fact 
which illustrates and confirms in a suffi- 
ciently striking fashion the thesis which | 
have attempted to outline in “The Great 
Illusion.” 


What, in two words, is this thesis? It 
is this: that it has in the modern world 
become impossible, by successful war 
between civilized nations, to derive any 
profit whatsoever. This involves, of 
course, a complete repudiation of the 
axioms which have heretofore dominated 
and still to a large extent dominate 
European statecraft. The action of, for 
instance, Germany during the last decade 
or so has been founded upon a quite 
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definite set of political principles, which 
were enunciated by the Chancellor when 
he declined to associate Germany in any 
movement for limitation of armament, 
as frankly and as honestly as diplomatic 
usage allows. He urged this: The con- 
dition of national prosperity is national 
strength, and a nation that is not polit- 
ically (i.e., militarily) strong must play 
a secondary and effaced role in the affairs 
of the world; must live on the sufferance 
and good will of others, unable to make its 
due weight felt in the councils of nations, 
or ensure respect for its legitimate in- 
terests; and, when it comes to the pinch, 
be shouldered out by the more lusty. 
“When a people will not or cannot con- 
tinue to spend enough on its armaments 
to be able to make its way (sich durch- 
gusetzen) in the world, then it falls back 
into the second rank and sinks down to 
the role of super on the world’s stage. 
There will always be another and stronger 
which is ready to take its place.” 

Even more concretely was this view 
expressed more than a decade since by 
the German delegate to the first Hague 
Peace Conference, Baron Karl Von Sten- 
gel. This authority says in his book that- 


Every great power must employ his efforts 
towards exercising the largest influence possible 
not only in European. but in world politics, and 
this mainly because economic power depends 
in the last resort on political power, and because 
the largest participation possible in the trade 
of the world is a vital question for every nation. 


Moreover, the foregoing is not a view 
in any way peculiar to German states- 
men; it has the heartiest endorsement of 
our own great authorities. Admiral 
Mahan, whose work on the Influence of 
Sea Power gives him, on his side of the 
question, an authority second to none, 
is still more emphatic and _ still more 
definite. In his latest book, he writes: 


The supremacy of Great Britain in Euro- 
pean seas means a perpetually latent control 
of German commerce The world has 
long been accustomed to the idea of a pre- 
dominant naval power, coupling it with the 
name of Great Britain, and it has been noted 
that such power when achieved is commonly 
associated with commercial and_ industrial 


predominance, the struggle for which is now 
in progress between Great Britain and Ger- 
many. Such predominance forces a nation to 
seek markets and, where possible, control them 
to its own advantage by predonderant force. 


There you have it quite clearly from 
the greatest Anglo-Saxon exponent of 
the old political creed. The naval riv- 
alry between Great Britain and Germany 
is part of that struggle for commercial and 
industrial predominance which is going 
on between two countries, and moreover 
the Mahans, von Stengels, Homer, Leas, 
and Roosevelts defend these “axioms” 
by what is presumed to be a very pro- 
found philosophy. It is all, we are told, in 
keeping with the great laws of life in the 
world — with all that we know of the 
evolutionary process; throughout nature, 
the law of fight and struggle is supreme; 
so must it be with nations. 


Well, it’s all wrong. It considers only 
one half of the facts, and the other half, 
perhaps the larger, certainly the dominat- 
ing half in the general process of human 
development, is left out. And the evol- 
utionary analogy at which I| have hinted, 
and which is accepted almost universally 
as a true analogy, is an absolutely false 
one, and there again the dominating factor, 
as we shall see presently, has not been 
considered. 

The illusion is a double one. Struggle 
is only one half of the law of life. The 
other half, without which life would be 
impossible, is known as the law of mutual 
aid, codperation. This process, which 
throughout all the higher forms of life runs 
parallel with the law of struggle, is seen 
even in the earliest organism. Its sim- 
plest form is the codperation of male 
and female. If struggle in its completest 
form prevented that codperation, life 
would never have developed beyond the 
first organism that possessed a sex; and 
it will be found that in the process of 
development every added factor of co- 
operation diminishes the proportional im- 
portance of the factor of conflict. For 
this reason in the domain of sociology 
the relative rdles of these two factors 
are constantly changing. Let us_ illus- 
trate as concretely as possible. 
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When Olaf, the Viking king, descended 
on the coast of Northumbria, he hammered 
his way into a Saxon stronghold, seized 
all the gold and silver and hides and corn 
and cattle and women and slaves that he 
could lay hand on, sailed back home, 
and was the richer by just the amount 
of loot he could safely land on his own 
shores. As against the profit of such 
an expedition he had to set on the 
debit side of the account practically 
nothing at all. 


in this way, German merchants would 
probably pay a hundred. Every time 
that he brought an English bank or in- 
surance company or commercial house 
to ruin he would know with absolute 
and mathematical certainty that he 
would, by the same blow, bring a German 
bank, a German insurance company, and 
a German house to ruin also. Can we 
pretend therefore, that conditions have 
not altered? Of course, they have al- 
tered. The factor of codperation which 
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A UNANIMOUS VOTE FOR PEACE 


AT THE MASS MEETING BY THE GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATS HELD TO DISCUSS THE THREATENED WAR 
WITH FRANCE IN TREPTOW PARK, BERLIN 


But imagine a modern Olaf landed in 
London at the head of a victorious army 
making straight for the cellars of the 
Bank of England and looting them in 
the fashion in which one distressed cor- 
respondent of a London paper foresees — 
would the position be the same? The 
position would be absolutely different; 
for the day that he looted the Bank of 
England, the Bank of Germany would 
suspend payment, and his own balance 
therein disappear. For every sovereign 
that he took from English merchants 


our credit system every day and every 
hour is intensifying has modified pro- 
foundly the weight of the factor of con- 
flict; to such a degree indeed that con- 
fiscation, in the rude form in which the 
nervous correspondent | have cited sug- 
gests, has become a practical impos- 
sibility. The series of recent financial 
crises in Berlin have given thus abundant 
illustration. What happened? The 
German Government took an action which 
threatened the peace of Europe and which 
was aimed specifically at France. The 
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first tangible result of such an action was 
that German industrial securities lost 
value to the extent of some scores of 
millions, and the whole incident has 
cost German commerce and industry a 
great deal more than it has cost any of 
the other nations, although they too, have, 
of course, suffered badly. It will not 
take many more “black Saturdays” to 
show even the German public that to 
disorganize the trade of some hundreds 
of millions for the purpose of securing 
a dubious exclusive advantage in a ter- 
ritory which at present provides a market 
of something less than half a million, is 
not to throw away a sprat in order to 
catch a whale, but to throw away a whale 
in order to catch a sprat—and then 
not catch it! 

The old notion that, as between na- 
tions or large communities, A can use 
military force to obtain from B advan- 
tages which he could not obtain other- 
wise, that military force can be used in a 
modern world as a means of predatory 
exploitation, that by means of military 
force a people can live as parasites by 
the exaction of tribute in some form from 
other peoples, is at last being recognized 
as not justified by the facts of the case. 
The commercial and financial operations 
of the modern world are essentially mu- 
tual. If a nation is to find a market, that 
market must be a trading and producing 
people, which means that the market 
must be a competitor in some sense. If 
a nation is to have sound credit it must 
not disturb the credit of other nations. 
If it is to exact its own half of the economic 
contract, it must fulfil its own half. If 
it is to have a field for its investments, it 
must not place the territories in which 
it hopes to find that investment at any 
financial or economic disadvantage. 

These propositions are not new. They 
have always represented the ideal con- 
ditions of human society. But they were 
never practically operative while dis- 
tance and difficulties of communication 
and ideas shut off one people from an- 
other. But the conditions to-day differ 
from the conditions even as we knew them 
thirty years ago by this fact, that the 
telegraph has made us financially one, 
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and that what was originally merely a 
moral fact—that we are all members 
one of another—has become a very 
patent and intrusive financial fact, de- 
monstrated to the densest of us by the 
simple figures of the bank rate. 

Never was it so possible to present this 
truth in the simple and dramatic form as 
now, when every time that a loan is con- 
tracted, every tim2 that a German indus- 
trial concern sells its debentures in London 
or establishes a factory in South America, 
there is an intensification of it. My claim 
is not that these facts are new, so much as 
that they have reached a condition of 
weight in the practical daily affairs of 
our life which can no longer be ignored in 
our practical politics, as the recent Berlin 
crisis so abundantly shows. When they 
are realized, a diplomatic revolution to 
the advantage of all becomes inevitable. 


The need for expressing a thing in 
headlines has, of course, distorted the 
principles which I have .attempted to 
elaborate: “ ‘War Now Impossible.’ Says 
the Author of ‘The Great Illusion,’”’ is the 
sort of headline that is turning my hair 
gray. I have never said, of course, that 
war is impossible. On the contrary, 
given the prevailing condition of ‘ignor- 
ance concerning the elementary economic 
facts of the world, war is even likely. 

But, it will be asked, why, if victory 
can be of no possible advantage, do we 
stand in danger of war, since in every war 
some one must be the aggressor, and ag- 
gression will be committed only in the 
hope of obtaining advantage thereby? 
For this reason: not necessarily his real 
interest, but what, with all the distortion 
of short sight and temper, he deems his 
interest, is where we must look for the 
motives of a man’s conduct. The futility 
of war will not stop war until general 
opinion has recognized the futility. And 
European statecraft, still mumbling the 
obsolete formule that have come down 
to us from conditions that long since 
ceased to exist, seems still to be in sublime 
ignorance of even the very simple facts 
which make the conclusion just indicated 
inevitable. So long as European public 
opinion as a whole is thus ignorant, war is 
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quite possible. Europe may make the 
enormous, the all but incalculable sac- 
rifices she would certainly have to make 
in order — not for the first time, be it 
said — to fight for an illusion. 

So far I am in cordial agreement with 
my critics. But note where we part 
company. Most of the criticism levelled 
at “The Great Illusion” has taken this 
form: “It is true the economic case is 
proved. War cannot pay, but men have 
not been guided by, they have not seen, 
their best interests in the past; they will 
not be in the future.” In other words, 
Europe will never realize the facts of inter- 
national relationship. Well, | deny that, 
for the reasons I have just indicated. 
The bank rate and the Stock Exchange 
crises open our eyes to the real facts as 
perhaps nothing else could. 

Indeed the revolution in political ideas 
has already begun, for the project of an 
Anglo-American general arbitration treaty 
has only been possible by an intellect- 
ual revolution, however little we may 
realize such revolution. That treaty is 
even more popular in England than it 
is in America and far surer of ratification; 
and yet the United States is the most 
portentous industrial and political rival 
Great Britain possesses. Just think: it 
represents a homogeneous political entity 
of ninety millions; to-day the greatest 
and most powerful in the world, when we 
consider the high average of activity and 
efficiency of the people; to-morrow perhaps 
dominating — by virtue of closer relations 
with Canada on the north, Mexico on the 
south, and the control of the Panama 
Canal — half a hemisphere and populations 
running into one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, with resources immeasurably greater 
than those at the disposal of any other 
single government —a government with 
which England has been twice at war in 
the past, a people comprising elements 
deeply hostile to the English people. This 
incalculable political force is able to harass 
England at fifty points — navigation 
through the Panama Canal, the relation 
of British colonies in the Antilles with 
the Continent, Eastern trade as it affects 
the Philippines, transcontinental transit 
to Australia, to mention only a few. As 





a matter of fact, the points of contact 
and of difference of England with Euro- 
pean rivals are trifling in comparison. 
Surely all this, as much on the economic 
as on the political side, constitutes a 
competitor immeasurably more _ porten- 
tous than ary which has disturbed 
England’s sleep within the last few de- 
cades — France, Russia, Germany. Yet 
it is precisely with the greatest of all her 
rivals, the one most able to challenge her 
position industrially, and the one who, at 
this moment, is in the process perhaps 
of absorbing, industrially at least, and 
with her virtual assent, the greatest of 
her colonies, with whom she proposes to 
make the first binding and complete 
treaty of arbitration and — what is more 
significant — with whom such a treaty 
seems the most natural thing in the world! 

But the English and Americans, sub- 
consciously — unknowingly it may be — 
have in fact repudiated the philosophy 
of the Leas, von Stengels and Mahans 
and Roosevelts; have realized that, in 
their own case at least, military force in 
the conditions of the modern world is 
economically futile. The English have 
realized that, if America is to be a rival 
in the economic field, Dreadnoughts are 
not going to prevent it; that, whether 
Canada accepts or refuses closer relation- 
ship with the United States, it would be 
futile to raise a voice in the matter; that 
our whole phraseology about the “owner- 
ship” of colonies and the notion that 
nations can fight about such “ownership” 
ignores nearly all the facts. England does 
not “own” Canada. America does not 
and never will “own” Canada. Canada 
is owned by the people who live upon her 
territory and by those who exploit it, and 
whether the relations between Ottowa 
and Washington do or do not become 
more intimate is not going to alter mate- 
rial facts. England will continue to trade 
with her, to send her children there, to 
remain good friends with her, to codp- 
erate with her where any real interest is 
to be advanced by so doing. These 
are the essential facts, and we have passed 
out of that stage of development in the 
world in which military force could per- 
manently alter them. 
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THE WORLD’S PEACE IN THE MAKING 


HOW THE DAY OF LOCAL PASSION HAS PASSED, AND ECONOMIC INTERESTS ARE 
COMING TO DOMINATE THE WAR-MAKING EMOTIONS — THE CALCULATING 
MAN DOES NOT WANT TO FIGHT 


BY 


PROFESSOR SIMON N. PATTEN 


(AUTHOR OF “ THE NEW BASIS OF CIVILIZATION ’’) 


F ONE watches from day to day the 
statements of newspapers, or esti- 
mates the expenditures made on 
national armaments, he is inclined 
to the view that the world has not 

changed, that the passions of men are as 
strong as ever, and that wars will always 
remain objects of dread and a menace to 
social progress. The reasoning back of 
this view is often stated, and has become 
so familiar that it is a part of our his- 
torical heritage. The opposing view is 
seldom clearly expressed, and seems to 
lack force because there is no emotional 
I have 


background to give it vividness. 
no desire to imply that the older view has 
no validity. The arguments for it are 


plain and clear. What I wish to impress 
is that we are in an age of transition in 
which the new and the old exist side by 
side, and thus are confused. The new is 
steadily coming more clearly into view, 
while the old yields but slowly because it 
is made vivid by tradition and emotion. 

This contrast is made more vivid when 
we realize the radical difference between 
the appeal which war and peace make to 
us. The appeal of war comes through our 
emotions and national traditions. The 
nearer we can put ourselves in the attitude 
of primitive men in a fierce struggle for 
local advantage, the more clearly does the 
proposition of nations come out, and the 
more vivid is the appeal that war 
makes. 

Religion, race, language, and local ad- 
vantage have given the basis of past 
conflicts, and have separated men into 
opposing groups, which struggled in hope- 
less endeavors to suppress each other. 
These antagonisms have not ceased, but 
they have lost their force as means of 


arousing modern nations, because the 
grouping of nations, now necessary to 
carry on a successful war, must extend 
over such large areas that men of opposing 
religions, races, and languages must be on 
the same side. An emotional, local war 
is now impossible, for it would be quickly 
suppressed by the larger nations whose 
interests are jeopardized. 

Emotion is intense only as it is local 
and vivid. It has no means of propagat- 
ing itself except by personal contact. A 
large assembly might be emotionally 
aroused, but the extreme limit of such an 
assembly would be five thousand persons. 
Fifty million people could not be aroused 
by any such means. As a result, the 
orator is displaced by the editor; for only 
books and papers can reach so large a num- 
ber located in so many places and living 
under such different conditions. | do not 
mean to imply that editors and authors 
are better than orators, but their actions 
are conditioned by the medium they use. 
Successful papers must appeal to a large 
audience, and hence local appeals fail to 
arouse, or more often arouse antagonisms 
that destroy the paper’s influence. There 
is, therefore, a constant tendency to appeal 
to broader motives, and to base the appeal 
on statistical and historical evidence that 
has but slight emotional value. Ora- 
tors appeal to passions, while editors 
appeal to facts. This states concisely a 
notable difference between the means 
used by these two dominant social forces. 
The change from listening to reading 
carries with it a change from local intense 
appeals to those that are general and mild. 
Larger areas are thus united and a check 
is put upon local antagonisms and up- 
heavals. 
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This change is made emphatic by like 
alterations brought about by commerce 
and industry. The food of our ancestors 
was raised on their farms, their clothing 
was made in their homes, and their houses 
‘and tools had a local origin. Each com- 
munity was thus locally independent, 
and did not feel the evils that befell other 
communities or nations. War stood for 
the conquest of the stranger and the appro- 
priation of his goods. Ancient wars had 
plunder as their end — your neighbor’s 
prosperity was thus your temptation and 
his loss brought home to you no felt evil. 
Modern industry has changed all this. 
The stoppage of commerce means the 
loss of customary articles from your table 
and a failure, on your part, to dispose of 
some of the articles you have produced. 
War thus means conscious deprivation to 
all in industrial contact with the warring 
nations. The losses are not confined to 


those engaged in it, but are felt by the 
whole world. The capital destroyed is 
taken from the world’s market, and the 
labor displaced is felt by every industrial 


worker. The evil most dreaded by work- 
men is unemployment, and this is one of 
the most readily perceived results of great 
wars. First war, then industrial de- 
pression, and then a lack of work and 
decreased wages is a sequence so obvious 
that even the dullest worker can compre- 
hend. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that 250,000 
workmen assembled in Berlin to protest 
against a recent menace of war. To them, 
war would mean a burden with no com- 
pensation in glory. Lower wages, less 
work, and a lower standard of life could be 
the only result of a clash of arms. Facing 
these evils, how could the workmen of 
Berlin do other than they did? It is 
also important to note that for once the 
interests of capitalists and laborers in 
Germany became identical. The finan- 
ciers opposed war with the same vigor 
as did the socialists, thus showing the 
fundamental unity of the social parties 
which, on minor matters, oppose each other 
so bitterly. The great gain of socialism 
is that it has made workmen calculate 
what is for their advantage. An econ- 
omic viewpoint has disadvantages, in that 
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it prompts people to be over-zealous for 
their economic rights, but it sweeps away 
the emotional background that has con- 
trolled the world for ages. No calculat- 
ing man wants to fight. The very things 
that seemed on the credit side of war, 
thus become its greatest debits. Glory 
becomes misery when it is represented by 
a column of figures. To both capitalist 
and laborer this is becoming plain, with 
the result that their united forces will 
oppose war. 

Calculation and emotion are the great 
forces that determine history. Emotion 
is local and intense, and has its maximum 
effect in private life. It loses force as the 
size of social units grows. Public matters 
must, thus, become matters of calculation 
in which emotion plays a subordinate part. 
The distant evil makes itself felt, not on 
our emotions, but in dollars and cents, in 
poorer meals and less work. These are 
the forces that oppose war, and _ their 
growing control over our conscious acts 
means the repression of the emotional 
outbursts that lead to war. The growth 
of commerce, the increase of capital, the 
rise in the standard of life, the greater 
use of magazines and papers, the spread 
of art and literature—all augment the 
forces of peace and increase the difficulty 
of arousing the warlike feelings that 
wrought such havoc in the past. 

War has not gone from us, but its forces 
are held in check by the interests and 
sentiments of modern industry. It will 
go when men live in the present and let 
their present contact with other men 
govern their acts. War is within us — 
made active by tradition and emotion. 
Peace is without — and has its bases in 
the harmony of interests and the welfare 
of mankind. Slowly but surely, economic 
interests dominate the emotions, and the 
growth of nations unites men of different 
faith, emotion, and education into one 
social unit. The larger the nation, and 
the higher the standard of life, the more do 
the forces of peace dominate. We may 
not live to see the day when war is no more, 
but we may be sure that each decade will 
strengthen economic interests and put 
conciliation in the place of struggle as a 
means of national advance. 





PROSPECTS FOR PERMANENT PEACE 
A SYMPOSIUM 


WIDE DIVERGENCE IN THE OPINIONS CONTRIBUTED BY A SCORE OF LEADERS 
OF THOUGHT HERE AND ABROAD 


N answer to letters inquiring their 
judgments whether there 1s promise of 
the dawning of a day of universal peace, 
the editor of the WorLv’s Work has 
received the following expressions from 

the eminent gentlemen under whose names 
they appear. 


By ViscounT UCHIDA 
JAPANESE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


We ought to congratulate ourselves that 
the age for glory of arms is fast passing into 
history and that the world is to-day building up 
a record as a staunch fighter for the cause of 
international peace and harmony. In spite 
of all seeming difference and prejudice we are 
all one at heart in love of peace. May that 
universal spirit of mutual toleration and esteem 
on which our love of peace must be founded 
ever guide us in attaining our common destiny 
— true brotherhood of men! 


By Henry Capot Lopce 

MEMBER OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

The question is one which it is very difficult 
to answer, for it is impossible to make predic- 
tions of any value in regard to it; the conditions 
are all so uncertain. There can be no question 
that great advances have been made toward 
the maintenance of peace by the spread of 
arbitration for the settlement of international 
disputes, and especially by the establishment 
of The Hague Court and the agreement of the 
nations of the world to The Hague Convention. 

By LorpD AvVEBURY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE LONDON BANKERS 

I fear we must not be too sanguine. The 
enormous increase of armaments is as dangerous 
as it is discreditable, and the corresponding in- 
crease in taxation which it involves will, I think, 
lead to overtures for a reduction of armaments, 
and it seems to me that in refusing them 
Germany has incurred a fearful responsibility. 

By Wooprow WILSON 
GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY 

The cause of international peace is happily 

becoming more and more prominent in the 


counsels of all civilized nations. Fortunately 
many powerful influences are at work which 
unquestionably make for peace. Opinion is 
slowly but irresistibly gathering, and the hope 
of every thoughtful man rises to greet the pros- 
pect of what may be accomplished. I think 
it is important that we should not be impatient, 
that we should not be too easily disappointed, 
that we should not expect too rapid progress, 
but that steadfastly, earnestly, vigilantly, we 
should devote ourselves to increasing the mo- 
mentum of these forces and the volume of 
that opinion. 


By CARDINAL GIBBONS 
ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE 

I am not prepared to say that there is yet 
any actual promise of universal peace. How- 
ever, I may say that on account of the universal 
peace movements, there has been a continuous 
decrease in the number of wars; and such wars 
as have taken place, have been, on account of 
it, much more humanely conducted. The 
present arbitration movement will undoubt- 
edly have a good effect, and will afford, if not 
an actual bulwark, at least a firm breakwater 

in times when peace is endangered. 


By Lorp NortTHCLIFFE 
OWNER OF THE (LONDON) TIMES 


Your letter asking me whether in my opinion 
there is any actual promise of the dawn of the 
day of universal peace reaches me shortly after 
the declaration of war by Italy against Turkey, 
and before the conclusion of negotiations by 
which Germany has apparently taken from 
France a very valuable slice of the world, more 
than equal in size to many of the United States. 

A glance at the American newspapers also 
reveals the fact that universal peace does not 
seem to be reigning between Capital and Labor 
on your Continent. 

I should be a hypocrite, therefore, if I pre- 
tended that I saw any actual promise of the 
dawn of the day of universal peace. One had 
hoped in the most optimistic moments prior to 
the declaration of war between Italy and Tur- 
key that the immense amount of peace talking 
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and peace writing of the last few years would 
at any rate secure some little time for con- 
sideration before nations declared war upon 
each other. This happy state has not ap- 
parently yet been reached. 

One is considerably puzzled by the fact that 
peace writers and peace talkers appear to deal 
with generalities, not with actualities, such 
for example as the growth of the German navy, 
the aspirations of Oriental Powers toward the 
domination of the Pacific, the arming of the 
Panama Canal, and other matters which your 
readers can find by the dozen by looking 
through the scare-heads any morning on their 
way to business. 

| have heard your American critics refer 
to a species of mental hallucination known as 
a “pipe-dream,” and I imagine that the 
hallucination that human nature is to be 
suddenly and violently changed by means of 
talk, shows that the world is not any wiser 
than it was a thousand years ago. Is it not 
also a subject for the sport of cynics that some 
of the pacifists, whilst most ardent peace 
talkers, built up their business fortunes by the 
most drastic and militant methods? 

Since dictating the foregoing a few minutes 
ago I have had a look at this morning’s paper, 
and I find that in three parts of the world there 
are civil wars, i. e. strikes, and a revolution. 


By Cuarces W. EL Lot 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

During the past hundred years many politi- 
cal, industrial, and social changes which count 
for peace and against war have taken place in 
the civilized countries. Dynastic and religious 
wars have ceased. Religious toleration has be- 
come the rule in civilized states. Arbitration 
has become a well-recognized method of settling 
disputes and averting quarrels. Diplomacy no 
longer represents the arbitrary will of a sover- 
eign, but the commercial and industrial inter- 
ests of a nation. 

Conquest has lost many of its origina! 
attractions. When the conqueror could sweep 
the conquered into slavery or serfdom and 
carry off all their movable property, and sol- 
diers and arms were cheap and pensions un- 
heard of, conquest might have been considered 
profitable; but now that slavery has disap- 
peared, “looting” is forbidden, and war has 
become enormously costly, conquest is no 
longer profitable in the old sense, and indem- 
nities cannot make it so. 

Moreover, the rush of conquering armies has 
ceased to be the chief mode of migration. 
Peoples still migrate in hordes, but peacefully. 
The earth is now pretty well divided among 
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the strong nations. There are no more habit- 
able regions in weak hands to be seized upon 
by European Powers as colonies or “spheres of 
influence.” It has become the custom for two 
or more Powers to guarantee the territory of a 
feeble government, or to warn off another Power 
which is manifesting an aggressive selfish- 
ness. The “open door’ policy, more and more 
adopted in the East, is capable of giving the 
manufacturing nations the foreign markets they 
so sorely need, quicker and better than any 
colony or “sphere of influence” policy has ever 
done. Wars on a large scale no longer ‘‘pay” 
as means of procuring commercial advantages. 
Buccaneering and piracy have been suppressed. 
Negotiations, with purchase or leasing of sea- 
ports, river-rights, and canal-ways, and even of 
forts, answer the commercial purposes much 
better. 

Finally, the great increase of intercourse 
among the nations and the manifest com- 
munity of interest among the working classes 
all over the world are abiding influences in 
favor of peace. Many jealousies, distrusts, 
and terrors remain to be abated, but even these 
causes of war have diminished in intensity dur- 
ing the past sixty years. 

All these recent changes seem to me to in- 
dicate the sure coming of a time when civilized 
man will no longer regard fighting to the death 
as the only means of resenting insults, redress- 
ing wrongs, exhibiting courage and power, and 
defending his living as primitive man did. 
These changes speak, however, not of broad 
daylight, but of dawn. 

By JoHN BiGELow 
FORMERLY UNITED STATES MINISTER TO FRANCE 


You ask me whether in my opinion there is 
any actual promise of the dawning of a day 
of universal peace. I answer you promptly — 
Not in this world; not even for a day. Hobbes 
was right for once, when he said that a state 
of war was natural to the human race. The 
fact that all the most civilized nations of the 
world are waging flagrant war against each 
other by tariffs upon imports — which lacks no 
single attribute of war — and the fact that the 
United States, in which every native-born 
citizen, to a man, will claim it to be the least 
barbarous nation in the world, has by far the 
highest tariff against foreign commerce that 
was ever imposed by any nation, and, there- 
fore, is at the present moment waging against 
every commercial nation a destructive war — 
these things discourage any hope of peace in 
this world except such peace as man giveth. 

Man is prone to do evil as the sparks fly 
upward, and, but for the. checks to the grat- 
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ification of his natural propensities, appetites, 
and passions, interposed by the mercy of our 
Heavenly Father, would rush headlong down 
to Sheol. No saint was ever so completely 
regenerated during his life in this world as to 
be entirely divested of his proprium; as in- 
variably to do to others as he would be done 
by, and just so far as he comes short of that he 
remains predatory and hostile to his neighbors. 

The increasing cost and destructiveness of 
war may make wars less frequent, but they 
will also make them, when they do occur, pro- 
portionately more destructive and costly. 
But the infant born to-day requires as much 
of a change of heart, or what is commonly 
termed regeneration, as an infant required 
that was born in the days of Moses or of 
Abraham. I have as yet seen no evidence 
that man’s proprium, which is a predatory 
instinct, will ever be sufficiently subdued in 
this life to make it safe for the lion to lie down 
with the lamb, or even possible for a stand- 
pat protectionist to approve of any reduction 
of the tariff, so long as he is one of its bene- 
ficiaries. 

By Oscar UNDERWOOD 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


There is no short road to the accomplish- 
ment of any great result in the world. Agree- 
ments entered into by the great nations will 
be a step and a long step toward the accom- 
plishment of universal peace; but in the end 
the people of the world must be educated to 
recognize that war always results in great 
burdens to the victor as well as the vanquished, 
and that preparation for war delays the pro- 
gress of civilization, before paper agreements 
will prevent war when the prejudices and pas- 
sions of alien peoples are aroused. 

The advancement of the world along all 
lines of endeavor is a matter of evolution. 
The present sentiment for universal peace is 
but the dawn of a new day; the consummation 
of the desired. result will probably rest with 
another generation of people. 


By Georce H. Gray 


JUDGE OF THE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT; MEMBER OF THE 
HAGUE COURI OF ARBITRATION 


Public opinion has at last been swung in 
the right direction, and what has merely been 
adumbrated in the dreams of philanthropists 
and advanced thinkers, and scoffed at by the 
Practical world, has at last taken substantial 
form and shape in the great peace movement 
of the last decade. I am not so enthusiastic 
as to believe that the possibility of war is to 
be eliminated in the near future, if at all; but 
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] think we must feel that much has been al- 
ready accomplished in making war more 
difficult and arbitration more easy, when 
diplomatic negotiations have failed. 

It may be that realization will fall short of 
the extreme hopes of enthusiasts, but the 
advance of civilization is not by leaps and 
bounds, and we have reason for encourage- 
ment if we make a measurable advance in the 
right direction. What civil government has 
done to bring about the settlement of private 
controversies by judicial procedure, we may 
hope will be in the end measurably accom- 
plished in respect to international differences, 
by introducing legality into international 
relations and substituting the judicial settle- 
ment of international differences for the ar- 
bitrament of the sword. The energies which 
lie back of the fighting spirit have been turned 
in other and beneficent directions, in the 
case of individuals in civilized states, and we 
aim to bring into international relations the 
same reign of law, and turn the energies which 
have wasted themselves in fruitless war and 
bloodshed toward the betterment of con- 
ditions that make for the happiness of man- 
kind. We may all rationally look forward to 
an approximation to this end, and may feel 
a just pride in the leading part our own coun- 
try has taken in this great movement. 


By Peter S. Grosscup 
FORMER JUDGE OF THE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT 


If by “actual dawning” you mean that light 
is beginning to show, my answer is: Yes. A 
fist fight on the streets is now a rare thing; a 
duel in America or England a vanished thing. 
Why? Because there is no longer any per- 
sonal honor or credit in being the victor in a 
fist fight or the survivor of a duel; and for all 
purposes of redress the law is sufficient. In 
other words, now that the law 7s sufficient, in 
the field of individual dispute, the element of 
personal glory has been taken out of taking 
the law into one’s own hands. 

Nations are individuals multiplied — the 
British, the Briton; the French, the French- 
man; America, the American — the national 
characteristic, the individual characteristic. 
The world brought together, as modern civil- 
ization has brought it together, is a community 
now —the Briton, the Frenchman, the German, 
the Italian, the American, the Jap, living side 
by side in this larger community as individuals 
live side by side in smaller communities — 
each nation the individual in the community 
of nations. And the “fight” as a means of 
settling disputes between these larger in- 
dividuals is getting less frequent because there 
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is no longer the credit or glory there once was 
in the mere fact of being the victor in a fight. 
It is not the new big gun that is putting away 
war; it is the growing clearness of moral 
vision — the same clearing up of moral vision 
that put away fights between individuals as 
a means of settling individual disputes. Inter- 
nal revolutions will still come — but not in 
lands where no real cause for revolution exists. 
A diminutive Napoleon is still possible — but 
only against nations where local conditions 
make him a deliverer. The glory of war for 
the sake of war is nearly gone. 

The period of wanton insult by one nation 
to another for the sake of war is perhaps past. 
But fuel for war still remains — the injustice 
of a nation to its own subjects for instance, as 
in the case of Cuba; or the inadequacy of a 
nation to meet modern conditions within its 
own limits, as the Turkish control of Tripoli. 
The cause of universal peace involves the 
destruction of this fuel by a better system of 
universal justice. And this, in turn, means 
that there can be no universal peace until 
among nations, as among individuals, univer- 
sal law takes the place of the fight as a means 
of redress and of local justice. A means of 
settling disputes between nations is not the only 


necd; there must be found also a means of 
settling disputes between the ideals of civilization 
and the powers ihat trample those ideals under 
foot, even though to do so means intervention in 


what is called “domestic affairs.” Undoubt- 
edly the “fuel” is disappearing, and undoubt- 
edly the “universal remedial law” is coming. 
The midnight is behind us. But it is many 
hours yet — hours measured by generations — 
to the meridian. 
By Oscar STRAUS 
FORMERLY UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR TO TURKEY 


Not all forms of peace are desirable, only 
righteous peace, the peace that is founded 
on justice. The peace that plants its iron 
heels upon the unalienable rights and the 
justified grievances of the masses makes war 
preferable because it is a lesser evil. A nation 
that makes war upon its own people, crushes 
them under despotic rule, and hounds them to 
emigration, desperation, and death — however 
much she may try to promote peace abroad — 
so long as she does not govern with righteous- 
ness at home, is a menace to the world’s peace. 
The sooner the family of nations recognize 
this important fact the brighter will become 
the hope for the world’s peace. 

Lord Lytton in his Rectorial Address, some 
twenty years ago before St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, maintained with much learning that 
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the history of nations shows that their 
relations were controlled not by moral laws 
but by expediency, not by right but by might. 
At that time there had never existed, excepting 
between the small city-states of a single 
nation, ancient Greece, any machinery for 
maintaining peace among nations. More pro- 
gress has been made in providing for the main- 
tenance of peace among nations in the past 
twelve years than in all the ages from the dawn 
of history until 1899, when the leading nations 
of the world assembled at The Hague and 
agreed upon the “Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes,” and 
established a permanent tribunal for the ad- 
justment of international differences. This 
was the crowning act not only of the nineteenth 
century, but of all the ages. When President 
Roosevelt sent to The Hague Tribunal the 
Pious Fund case and the Venezuela contro- 
versy, and when he initiated the call for the 
second Conference, he set the permanent ma- 
chinery of the world’s peace in motion, which 
the enlightened sentiment of civilized nations 
will never suffer to rust. The second Hague 
Conference of 1907 enlarged upon the first, 
and in its wake has come, under the leadership 
of President Taft, the all inclusive arbitration 
treaties between the United States and Great 
Britain and with France. These treaties 
either as at present signed, or slightly mod- 
ified to make them more enduring, the aroused 
public conscience of the American people will 
not permit to fail. 

The prospects for universal peace are moy- 
ing forward with giant steps. Though wars 
may come, they will be far less frequent, and 
each conflict will accentuate as never before 
in the history of man the majesty of the law, 
and the approaching era for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international differences, the secure, 
enduring, and hopeful basis for universal 
peace, 

By Danie SyLVEsTER TUTTLE 

PRESIDING BISHOP OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

It seems to me that steam and electricity 
and commerce and industry are forces making 
for brotherhood and unity in the one great 
family of nations. Surely Christianity, the 
religion of the Prince of Peace, is helping in the 
blessed work. 

Yet the Prince of Peace Himself said He 
came to send a sword on earth as well as peace. 
And His apostle says the earthly ruler is the 
minister of God who beareth the sword not 
in vain. 

If the individual ruler is a minister of God, 
the nation, which is simply the individual ruler 
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writ large, is a minister of God and beareth 
the sword and not in vain. 

To extend the field and authority of ar- 
bitration and to reduce the temptations and 
provocations to war are surely things in order. 

But it seems to me unwarranted to say that 
there need be nothing which a sovereign nation 
may not submit to arbitration; and that it is 
in any and every case un-Christian for one 
nation to take the sword against another nation 
for avenging rights or redressing wrongs. 

I am of the opinion that the sword belongs 
to rulership, and that war cannot be utterly 
counted out from the economy of national 
sovereignty. 

By Harry Pratt JuDsON 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

It does not seem to me that the promise of 
universal peace is so secure that we can 
place on it much reliance. It is true that wars 
are becoming more destructive and more enor- 
mously expensive in their money cost than ever 
before. It is true that there is a growing per- 
ception of the wasteful nature of the settlement 
of international disputes by physical force 
instead of by some form of adjudication. At 


the same time the lack of any one authority 


which can enforce its mandates leaves the 
world in such a position that each nation 
believes it necessary to defend its own rights 
and interests as best it can. It is further, 
rightly or wrongly, believed that the ambitions 
of some nations are such as to be capable of 
restraint only by physical force, whether actual 
or potential. 

Moreover, a great part of the earth as yet 
is not subject to the control of civilized meth- 
ods. Such control is in the interest, not of 
the regions themselves only, but also of all 
the world. The exercise of authority to this 
end is essentially a matter of police. In the 
absence again of some one world authority 
for maintaining order and justice, evidently 
such police must be exercised by the several 
nations. Inasmuch as this involves also the 
extension of national sovereignty, again, evi- 
dently, national interests and ambitions are 
likely to come into collision. This is at present 
the great danger centre for the peace of the 
world, and so long as the task remains incom- 
plete it cannot be said that the peace of the 
world is assured. Of course it is a great 
cause of encouragement that much of this 
work has been done within the last generation 
Without international collision. The extension 
of European sovereignty over the Americas 
Was a slow process, and involved a long series 
of international wars. The extension of 
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European authority over Africa has been on 
the whole rather a rapid process, and has thus 
far involved no European wars. This is 
hopeful. Still, on the whole, it seems to me 
the best that one can say on this head is that 
it is an encouragement to those who hope for 
the substitution of reason for physical force 
in the settlement of international differences. 


By Harry De Winpt 


WORLD-TRAVELER 


Were a ballot taken throughout the civilized 
world, it would probably result in an over- 
whelming verdict in favor of international 
peace; but that the latter can ever be perma- 
nently established is, in my opinion, almost an 
impossibility so long as the spirit of emulation 
and lust of power and wealth exists amongst 
the nations. International arbitration would 
certainly be a stepping-stone in the right di- 
rection; but, seeing that, during recent com- 
mercial crises in England, this method has 
practically failed, is it likely to be more suc- 
cessful in questions of grave dispute, involving 
immeasurably greater risks and responsibilities 
between the various races? 

But, in my humble opinion, universal peace 
can never exist; so long as poor humanity is 
endowed (or cursed) with inherent combative 
qualities which can only be subdued by con- 
quest or defeat, and the use of arms. 


By James M. Beck 

FORMER ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
* With the leading countries actively engaged 
in appropriating other nations’ territory and 
in this way practically manifesting, in the 
teeth of their hypocritical professions, that 
the rule of Rob Roy still prevails — ‘Let him 
take who hath the power and let him keep who 
can” —the era of permanent pacification 
seems remote. 

This, however, may be a superficial view, 
for substantial progress is apparently being 
made toward the ultimate goal of interna- 
tional peace through powerful agencies, among 
which may be mentioned — 

1. The increasing disposition of organized 
labor to protest against war, of which the recent 
organized protests made in France, Germany, 
and Italy are notable illustrations. 

2. Modern chemistry has made war so 
appalling that the martial spirit, which we have 
inherited from countless generations, stands 
aghast at the possibility of a conflict between 
civilized nations. 

3. The economic interdependence of nations 
is a great factor for peace. The recent Mor- 
occan incident, now apparently ended for the 
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time being, might have resulted in war had not 
the financial exchanges of Europe shown that 
any dislocation of international finance would 
bring certain disaster even to the possible 
victor. 

4. Mankind is to-day wiser and better than 
ever before in the history of the world, and it 
is increasingly true that no war can be lightly 
undertaken in defiance of international public 
opinion. 

5. The agreements to arbitrate, and The 
Hague Tribunal furnish the mechanism for 
preserving peace and reconciling differences 
of opinion and thus narrow the occasions of 
war just as the civil courts lessen, without 
altogether destroying, physical strife between 
individuals. 

By Jacosp H. ScuirF 
BANKER 

I am of the opinion that considerable pro- 
gress is being made toward the attainment 
of lasting peace among the nations. 

It is quite evident that the spirit so long 
prevalent, particularly among monarchical gov- 
ernments—the spirit that demands recourse 
to the sword in order to obtain the fulfilment 
of justified or unjustified demands upon other 


nations, or to punish the resentment of such 
demands — has given way to the careful consid- 
eration of any arising differences, with the view 


of settlement by peaceful means. It is, for in- 
stance, not unlikely that even so recently as two 
or three decades ago, the controversy which has 
arisen this summer between France and Ger- 
many would have led to the breaking out of war 
between the two nations in less than a month 
after the controversy had come up; whereas now, 
with the great responsibility that both govern- 
ments no doubt feel for making the utmost con- 
cessions to each other in order to avoid an armed 
conflict, there is every likelihood that a peaceful 
solution of the vexed and difficult Moroccan 
situation will be found. 

There can be little doubt that the constant 
and energetic agitation for the settlement of 
international disputes by arbitration and other 
peaceful means has gradually built up a public 
opinion throughout the world, in favor of 
the maintenance of peace, which is having its 
strong effect upon the governments of the 
nations and is destined in the course of time 
to lead to universal peace. 

By WiLtiAM J. GAYNOR 
MAYOR OF NEW YORK 

After more than a thousand years of warlike 
spirit and arrogance the European nations 
are now calling for peace. Some say that slow 
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development along the lines of Christianity 
has brought this about. Others say that self- 
interest has brought it about, for the reason 
that particular emphasis is being laid upon 
the desirability of peace between the West 
and the East — between the European nations 
and Asia. We have to ask ourselves in a sober 
Christian spirit whether this can ever come 
about until the civilized West first recognizes 
that the East has a civilization also, and does 
her justice for past wrongs. We shall never 
establish peace with the East by persisting in 
the unkindness of calling her uncivilized. No 
universal peace can be based on a bigoted or 
uncharitable conception by our civilization 
of hers. 

Let us do our part toward seeing that charity 
and justice be done to the East by the West, 
so that the peaceful spirit of a thousand years 
in the East may be retained in conjunction 
with the same growing spirit in the West, to 
the end that around the world there shall be 
a universal peace, founded on the universal 
brotherhood of all men and all nations, West 
and East, undisturbed by the acrimony of 
religious tenet or national or racial arrogance. 
Though Christianity has done much it has been 
a slow growth. It took nearly 2000 years of 
Christianity to strike the shackle from the 
slave. When it examines its own slow history, 
no reason will be found to view other civiliza- 
tions otherwise than in the spirit of toleration 
and peace. This spirit alone can bring uni- 
versal peace on earth. 


By Joun W. Foster 


FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


You ask me for an answer to the query 
whether there is any actual promise of the 
dawning of a day of universal peace. 

My answer is that there is a promise but no 
actual assurance that it is near realization. 
Much progress has been made in recent years 
toward universal peace, but not until there is 
a more general and prevailing sentiment 
throughout the civilized nations against war, 
may we expect the reign of universal peace. 
The great work of its advocates is toward the 
creation of such a sentiment. 

The reception which the arbitration treaties 
of President Taft have received in the Senate 
of the United States and by such prominent 
and influential men as Ex-President Roosevelt 
shows that such a sentiment does not yet pre- 
vail throughout our own country. The at- 
titude of Italy, as I write, respecting the 
occupation of Turkish territory in Africa, in- 
dicates that such a sentiment does not prevail 
in the councils of European States. 
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Universal peace is not the mere dream of 
visionaries, but it will not come until we 
create a controlling conviction among the 
nations that war is both wicked and unwise. 
To that end the advocates of peace must con- 
tinue to labor. 


By THE Ricut Hon. Sir Epwarp Fry 


FORMER BRITISH LORD JUSTICE OF APPEAL; MEMBER OF THE 
HAGUE PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION 


The promise of the Gospel, and the hope in 
all ages of the best spirits look forward to 
peace on earth and good will toward men; 
and, believing as I do in the Divine govern- 
ment of the world, I am bound to retain this 
hope but at the same time, I am constrained 
to admit that the fulfilment of the promise 
seems far off, and that the dawn of a better 
day is rather a matter of faith than of sight. 

In saying this | do not overlook some streaks 
of light which have appeared during the last 
few years. I regard the increasing tendency 
to refer serious international disputes to arbi- 
tration as highly important, and the fact that, 
in several instances, acute differences have been 
satisfactorily settled in this manner is highly 
encouraging. It may be that the dawning of the 


day of universal peace is nearer than we think. 


By Cxiinton Rocers WoopruFF 
FORMER INDIAN COMMISSIONER 


I believe that international peace will come 
as a result of the substitution of arbitration 
for war as a means of settling international 
disputes. So long as the belligerent instinct 
continues in the human breast there will al- 
ways be danger of conflict, or at least of an 
outbreak between different peoples. What- 
ever tends to remove a cause of conflict, to 
that extent makes for a peaceful condition of 
affairs. In our own country the growing homo- 
geneity of the nation and the gradual 
breaking down of state lines makes for a 
more stable equilibrium, and therefore a 
more peaceful condition. Reciprocity treaties 
between any two countries so closely contigu- 
ous as America and Canada would tend in the 
same direction. . 

Disraeli is reported to have said that “war 
is an annoyance, not a settlement,” a con- 
clusion which an ever widening circle of states- 
men and students are coming to hold. 

There is unquestionably a “getting together”’ 
among the nations of the world, a better under- 
standing among them, a clearer conception 
of a common humanity. In this work both 
commerce and- the missionary cause play an 
Important part. These tendencies will like- 
wise make for international peace. 
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By ArTHUR B. FARQUHAR 


PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 
CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


The rapidly heightening cost of modern 
artillery and ammunition and of their use, is 
making war a more and more expensive in; 
vestment, which must soon seriously affect 
nations enjoying the highest credit and pros- 
trate those who are weak. Economy is not 
here practicable, for the higher cost is that 
of higher destructiveness, and less destructive- 
ness means defeat. Furthermore: the last 
Peace Congress urgently recommended “that 
nations should prevent, as far as possible, — 
loans being raised by their citizens to enable 
foreign nations to carry on war.” If that 
action be taken — and it appears quite prac- 
ticable — an important new obstacle will be 
interposed. The various nations are now so 
interlaced with each other by commercial 
transactions and trade interests as to have a 
common foundation of international credit, 
the collapse of which would most seriously 
affect them all, and the amount of loss would 
be in proportion to the wealth. The strongest 
nations are therefore most interested in peace. 


By Hupson Maxim 
THE INVENTOR OF SMOKELESS POWDER 


It would be impracticable for the carnivora 
and the herbivora to make an arbitration pact 
to settle their differences, for the one is con- 
stituted to prey upon the other, and its very 
existence depends upon the sacrifice of the 
other. It could not be made to the best in- 
terests of vegetable-feeders to be killed and 
eaten by the carnivora. By consequence, then, 
there is no system of arbitration possible for 
settling the differences between the kingdom 
of vegetable-eaters and the kingdom of meat- 
eaters, for the reason that their interests are 
antagonistic, and cannot be made mutual. 

International arbitration will ultimately 
become a political machine. The men who 
control our city and state politics and make 
and enforce our city and state laws all over 
the country are not always honest, but, on the 
contrary, they are often notoriously corrupt. 
They have much stronger incentives to be 
honest here than they would have in dealing 
with foreign nations and strange peoples. 
What, therefore, are we to expect of their 
integrity and their honesty in the settlement of 
international disputes and in the enactment 
and execution of international laws? 

An international board of arbitration would 
unquestionably be a good thing, but it would 
not be infallible. The inadequacy and in- 
justice of human laws and legal procedure the 
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world over are proven beyond peradventure 
of doubt. In all times past, human laws have 
been largely inadequate, unjust and oppressive, 
when they have not been entirely inoperative 
from lack of power to enforce them. 

War is evolution’s broom that has swept 
away the unfit with their unfit laws, and 
given place to new and fitter blood and fitter 
laws. 

By ALBERT K. SMILEY 
PRESIDENT OF 1HE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION 

I am not confident that there will ever be 
a time when the world will be free from con- 
flict. I do not expect human nature to be 
entirely revolutionized and | believe armed 
force will always be necessary to suppress dis- 
order and insurrection within individual 
nations. 

If, on the other hand, by universal peace is 
meant a condition of formal peace between 
civilized nations — that is, absence of what is 
now termed ‘“‘war’’ — I certainly believe there 
is great promise of its fulfilment. Imperfect 
as it is, the present Hague Court has com- 
manded the respect of nations to a degree quite 
remarkable in this stage of civilization. The 
proposed court of arbitral justice will, when 
established, command much greater respect; 
and even if at first it is established by only the 
eight great powers of the world, it will almost 
certainly lead to a marked reduction of arm- 
aments on land and sea. No international 
armed force will be needed to enfore the decrees 
of such a court. It will naturally take some 
little time, but in my opinion the day is rea- 
sonably near when wars between civilized 
nations will be exceedingly rare and the world 
will experience a decided relief from the bur- 
dens entailed by the maintenance of the pres- 
ent excessive armaments. 

By ARTHUR C. BENSON 
AUTHOR 


My own belief about the extinction of war, 
is that war becomes every year more unliked 
among nations bound together by a common 


civilization and a common religion. But what 
I think may be the most practical factor in 
the process is not mutual good will or the sense 
of the cruel injury to life and affection which 
war inflicts, but mutual commerical interde- 
pendence, and the growing realization that it 
is all pure waste, and that even successful 
belligerents have ultimately to pay for their 
victory almost as heavily as the vanquished 
for their defeat. When nations freely invest 
in each other’s securities, the payment of a war 
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indemnity is counterbalanced by the depre- 
ciation in the national securities of the van- 
quished, in the case of wealthy nations, so that 
what the victors gain directly by the indemnity 
is lost again indirectly. 

The factor which will tend to the retention of 
war seems to me to be the intense sense of 
patriotism and national pride, which has, | 
believe, increased of Jate, owing to the develop- 
ment of personal emotion and imagination, and 
the influence of the press. Moreover, nations, 
like individuals, seem liable to gusts of passion 
and jealousy, against which no commercial 
and prudential considerations avail. 

And, of course, in the future there may be a 
clash between Orientals and Occidentals. If 
the pressure of population in some of the great 
countries of the East became accentuated, 
there might follow a period of expansion and 
invasion. This would no doubt consolidate 
Western nations and obliterate the distinctions 
of local patriotism. 

But speaking generally, it seems to me that 
people are more and more inclined to think of war 
as an atrocious and horrible thing, which must 
be avoided by every kind of conciliation and 
accommodation. I don’t like to prophesy, 
but I cannot help feeling that there 7s a marked 
tendency to regard war as an abnormal and 
avoidable thing, and not as a natural con- 
comitant of life: and this gives ground for 
substantial hope. 

By WittiAM De Morcan 
AUTHOR 


As I see it, the only substantial hope of 
peace on earth is to be found in the fact that 
man’s chief motive for going into battle is 
confidence in victory. 

So long as he thinks himself stronger than 
his adversary he will go to war whenever he 
thinks it expedient to do so. But every day 
now adds a new and more murderous dia- 
bolism to the resources of destruction, and 
makes the outcome of every war more difficult 
to predict. 

If every nation could be kept in ignorance 
of the state of its neighbor’s armaments, 
misgivings that it might be out¢lassed would 
perhaps color its views of expediency. The 
expediency of murdering Abel might not have 
impressed Cain so forcibly if his little brother 
had been bigger. 

By Maarten MAARTENS 
AUTHOR 


The promise of the future is — manifestly 
— less war between nation and nation, more 
war between class and class. 
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RIPOLI Taken! 
man Rule in Africa at an End 
flared the headlines of the 
morning’s papers announce- 
ments which bring to point the 
extreme necessity of an understanding 
of the significance of names. Tripoli 
in Barbary means the City of Tripoli, 
and distinguishes it from the other Med- 
iterranean Tripoli on the coast of Asia 
Minor, a little north of Palestine. The 
entire Turkish province in question is 
known as Tripolitania, a territory larger 
than a fourth of the United States in area, 
which embraces what is known as the Fez- 
zan in the south; the province of Barca on 
the east, governed as an integral part of 
Turkey, and the Vilayet of Tripoli in the 
north which includes some 410,000 square 
miles, of which Tripoli the city is the capital. 
The Pashalic of Tripoli includes that 
portion of the Vilayet extending from 
Tunisia to the southernmost point of the 
Gulf of Sidra. Thus to assume that the 
fall of Tripoli the city, evacuated by the 
Turkish army, indicated the complete 
surrender of the entire province of Tri- 
politania, or even of the Vilayet of Tripoli 
seems at least slightly premature, being 
much the same as assuming that the fall 
of New York City before the guns of a 
hostile fleet would be equivalent to the 
surrendering of the State of New York, 
or even of the entire United States. 
Tripolitania’s coast line stretches far- 
ther than the distance from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the province runs 
south from the Mediterranean, as far as 
from New York to Duluth. Generally 
speaking it is the Tripolitan Sahara; for, 
as the mighty Atlas reach northern Trip- 
olitania, their mighty ranges crumble and 
disappear into the orange yellow sands of 


the desert which come to the very coast 
and merge in emerald green as they dis- 
appear into the sapphire blue of the 
Mediterranean. 

Among the native Tripolitans the Arabs 
predominate, next in number are the abo- 
riginal Berbers, Sudanese Blacks, Oriental 
Jews, and then the Turkish military and 
merchants. Of the intrusive European ele- 
ments, before the present bombardment of 
the city of Tripoli, the Italians probably did 
not number more than a thousand in all 
Tripolitania out of a population of about a 
million; the majority of these—some five or 
six hundred—being in the 30,000 of the 
city’s population. Next in numbers was a 
little colony of Maltese fisherfolk, while a 
mere handful of other Europeans compris- 
ing mostly the members of the consulates, 
completed the foreign population. During 
my stay, there were only six Englishmen in- 
cluding the consular representative, and | 
was the only American in all Tripolitania. 

Previous Turco-Italian relations, ever 
since the treaty of Berlin and the forming 
of the Triple Entente between Austria, 
Germany, and Italy, show not only that 
Austria has coveted Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, but that Italy coveted both 
Tunisia and Tripolitania. In 1881, de- 
spite strong Italian influence in Tunisia, 
France suddenly swooped in from the 
Algerian border, ostensibly to mete out 
punishment (for the killing of some 
French engineers) to a tribe called the 
Khroumiers, who had never been known of 
before and have never been heard of since. 

The pretexts and methods under which 
France went into Algeria and Tunisia, 
and now into Morocco, thus leaving Tri- 
politania the only available Mediterranean 
acquisition for Italy, caused Turkey to be 
cautious. Possibly Turkey didn’t en- 
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courage an influx of immigrants from a 
country desirous of driving her out. 
Should we? But this very apprehension 
caused Turkey to be doubly cautious in 
protecting Italians in Tripoli and thus 
avoiding a causus belli. This was not 
always aneasy matter; for there were many 
renegades from southern Italy, and an 
old resident in Tripoli informed me that 
most of the worst crimes in that city 
were committed by a bad element among 
the Sicilians there and not by the Arabs 
or Turks. 

It is not hard for a powerful nation to 
stir up or manufacture a causus belli, and 
in a country like Tripolitania with a large 
irresponsible nomadic population such as 
the Turks must control, it is by no means 
easy always to protect life and property, 
as I know from experience. 

Turkey is supposed to have maintained 
a standing army in Tripolitania of 20,000 
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troops although I doubt if there are act- 
ually more than half this number in the 
entire province and some of these are 600 
miles from the coast. This army is com- 
manded by the Military Governor who rules 
as Pasha of the Vilayet of Tripoli, with 
headquarters formerly in the city of Tripoli, 
where the garrison of the town and the 
oasis number about 2000 men. Besides 
these troops, Turkey has organized a sort 
of Spahis or native constabulary, which 
may number possibly a thousand mounted 
men. Aside from these are the Kol-o- 
ghlou, a sort of feudal militia of native 
Tripolitans numbering several thousand 
men. They also have a body of horse 
and foot, ready to be called out at a 
moment’s notice. The local defense and 
service by conscription is carried out only 
on the lines of the Hamidieh of Kurdistan 
with power to nominate their own officers 
to the rank of Captain. 
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THE PROVINCE OF TRIPOLITANIA 


SHOWING ITS THREE DIVISIONS, THE VILAYETS OF TRIPOLI, FEZZAN, AND BARCA, WHICH, TAKEN TOGETHER, 
HAVE AN AREA ONE QUARTER THAT OF THE UNITED STATES, AND A COAST-LINE GREATER 
THAN THE DISTANCE BETWEEN CANADA AND THE GULF OF MEXICO 
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Besides this organized service there are 
numerous tribes south of the Vilayet of 
Tripoli throughout the Fezzan, who being 
Mohammedans, would undoubtedly serve 
as allies under the Green Flag of the 
Prophet. There is a saying among the 
tribes of the Sahara that “the most fatal 
disease in the desert is the sword”’ and the 
tribes which seem to contract this mostly, 
are those fierce buccaneers of the sandy 
wastes, the Touaregs. Consequently not 
only the fanatical hatred of the Moslem 
sect of the Senousi, which originated in 
Tripolitania and to which the Touaregs be- 
long, but modern weapons and ammuni- 
tion as loot, would not be least among the 
inducements under the standard of the 
Turk. 

Through troubles at home, stress of 
financial resources, and lack of foresight, 
Turkey has failed to prepare for the ade- 
quate defense of her province. A few 
invisible batteries of heavy ordnance in the 
oases or sand dunes outside the town would 
have been most effective and most dif- 
ficult for an attacking fleet to locate pre- 
cisely. These shore batteries coupled 
with an efficient torpedo boat flotilla and 
a submarine or two, on account of the 
shoals and reefs, could have been made 
most effective against an attacking fleet. 
Turkey did not have a single torpedo boat, 
so far as is known, on the entire coast of 
Tripolitania, and she possessed only one 
old garrison ship covered with barnacles, 
which has been swinging for years at her 
chains in Tripoli harbor. Turkey’s total 
navy, comprising only five old battleships, 
one first class cruiser, and about twenty 
smaller craft—as against Italy’s seven 
modern battleships, five older ones, seven 
first-class cruisers, and 156 smaller vessels 
of various types — hardly permits the con- 
sideration of a naval programme, except to 
get the few ships she has safely through the 
Dardanelles or to keep them dodging about 
the shoals and islands of the Agean sea. 

For the past two decades in particular, 
Italy has been building up a modern navy 
and now the antiquated old bastioned 
walls of isolated Tripoli, a few small craft, 
an occasional isolated vessel of the Turks 
scooting for home, have offered a kind of 
desultory target practice. 


Some consider that Italy’s coup is the 
final act agreed upon by the powers of the 
Triple Entente, a sort of reprisal possibly 
for the coveted Bosnia and Herzegovina 
provinces recently “acquired” from Tur- 
key by Austria, who secured Italy’s back- 
ing, if not approval, of two provinces 
Italy coveted herself. Germany, having 
less in compensation from Italy than 
Austria, might less readily sustain the 
Latins, while France has undoubtedly 
given Italy a “hands off’ assurance 
regarding Tripolitania. However, Italy 
above all powers has reason to know how 
little French North African promises have 
redounded to the benefit of the promisee. 

But France’s sudden and unwarranted 
occupation of Fez and the German 
Panther’s sudden spring on Agadir showed 
her the way, and so, while those two Powers 
at present are still occupied with the ensu- 
ing Moroccan embroglio, Italy has seized 
what we are pleased to define as the “‘psy- 
chological moment” when the hands of 
those two powers were filled with affairs 
of their own. 

The Italian Government realized only 
too well that the success of the grab must 
depend primarily on the navy and that, 
above all things, Turkey must not have 
time to land troops and munitions of 
war in Tripolitania. Hence the sudden 
intimation to Turkey that Italian citizens 
and Italian interests in Tripolitania were 
meeting with harsh treatment by the 
Turks. Assurances from the Porte of 
full protection in every way te Italians 
in Tripolitania; then an ultimatum like a 
bolt from the blue was hurled across the 
Adriatic to Constantinople. In essence 
it contained a request for an agreement— 
also a threat. 

It “requested” Turkey to agree to an 
Italian occupation of Tripolitania and 
gave her twenty-four hours to reply, in 
failure of which Italy would immediately 
proceed to occupy it. A case of “heads 
I win, tails you lose’ for the Ottoman. 
But the “unspeakable Turk,” despite 
political difficulties at home, refused to 
lose his head and, much to the discomfort 
of Italy, has acted like a “Christian and 
a gentleman.” 

Turkey first asked for a hearing of the 
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case before the court of nations and put 
into practice that which the Christian 
nations had previously criticized it for not 
doing. Then the Porte issued an appeal 
to the powers for intervention, mean- 
while curbing among its people the flame 
of resentment — fanaticism if you please; 
for when any kind of resentment flames, 
it usually is fanatical. But the powers so 
far have stuck their thumbs into their 
vest pockets of indifference and inaction 
and have sat back. 

The new Pasha was sent from Con- 
stantinople to control the situation in 
Tripolitania and he and his family were 
apprehended and forced to go to Naples. 
By no coercion and intrigue could Turkey 
be forced to open hostilities. No specific 
charges against Turkey have as yet been 
officially made public, only mere gen- 
eralities condemning a certain indisposition 
on Turkey’s part to remedy certain con- 
ditions in Tripolitania not in accord with 
Italian ideas — with inferences of discrim- 
ination against Italians and Italian in- 
terests in Tripolitania. 

A threat on the part of the Powers to 
partition most of the remainder of the 
Turkish Empire in order thus to force 
Turkey pacifically to cede Tripoli, is 
possible and might succeed. Turkey may 
feel that such is to be the inevitable result, 
regardless of such cession. - And—smart- 
ing under the present unjustified attack 
upon her by a Christian power—supported 
by others, especially as Austria stands 
ready to thrust her hand still further into 
the international grab bag of Europe — 
Turkey may seek to embroil Europe, and 
no nation is more astute in understanding 
the jealousies and foibles of the European 
powers than Turkey. It is fortunate 
that Sultan Abdul Hamid is no longer 
dictator at Constantinople. 

There is, however, a still more serious 
and far reaching contingency which Turkey 
may employ, not only in mere defense, 
but in retaliation i. e. the propaganda of 
an Jad or Holy War. This bugaboo of 
Europe in North Africa has been worked 
to death as a pretext of war; but in 
the case of such a propaganda under 
the Turk, the seriousness is something 
with which all Christian Europe might 
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have to reckon, and Great Britain in 
particular. 

The position of the Turkish Empire is 
geographically and religiously the centre 
of the Mohammedan world. It is prac- 
tically the last independent Mohammedan 
state, and from no other could a Moslem 
propaganda so quickly or effectively set 
the hoards of Islam aflame. A Turkish 
attempt to send troops across Egypt 
(theoretically a Turkish state) to Tripoli, 
might force a show-down of Britain’s 
hand. To refuse may offend the Moslems 
of Hindustan, to accede would offend 
Italy. Only Britain’s consideration for 
her 65,000,000 Mohammedan subjects 
in India has held them loyal. Already, 
probably through the instigation of Tur- 
key, appeals for mediation by Britain have 
come from her Indian subjects. Rum- 
blings of discontent have already been 
heard both there and in Egypt, and the 
recent assignment to the latter country 
of Lord Kitchener may signify the keen 
foresight of Britain. 

Should the fire of fanatical Islam thus 
once gain headway, it would sweep west 
over all North Africa to the Atlantic 
and east to the Pacific, and the check- 
ing of it by those Powers who have 
“interests” in Mohammedan lands would 
involve untold expense in lives and money. 
But tact and diplomacy on the part both of 
the Powers and of Turkey will, we hope, 
probably avert any such useless despoila- 
tion of the brother nations of the human 
family. But if the fire of such a cataclysm 
should gain headway, will not the re- 
sponsibility be laid at the door of the 
nation which struck the match and fanned 
the spark? 

Now this brings up the question of 
Italy’s moral right in the present “war”, 
the first of four viewpoints i.e. moral, 
political, military, and economic from 
which we may consider the present 
situation. 

Italy’s moral right would depend upon 
the justness of her cause which must 
pre-include very grave offences against 
her on the part of Turkey in Tripolitania. 
Let us see then what the situation in 
Tripolitania has really been. I am going 
to base my statements on what I. have 
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observed while living in the City of Tri- 
poli and exploring and travelling in the 
province. 

The Turks maintained law and order 
in the towns and absolutely peaceful 
conditions prevailed. Life and property 
of foreigners, including Italians, were 
respected provided they tended to their 
own business and showed a reasonable 
amount of discretion and respect for the 
people amongst whom they lived. The 
main caravan routes and outlying dis- 
tricts were protected as far as possible 
by Turkish outposts and patrols of sol- 
diers and Arab constabulary; but, except 
in the limited sections of the main caravan 
routes, the nomadic desert tribes are a 
law unto themselves. For this reason and 
to prevent intriguing foreigners from ex- 
ploring the country, strangers were not 
generally allowed to penetrate the interior. 

Aside from certain consular, bank, post- 
office, telegraph, and steamship officials, 
the Italians are mostly commission mer- 
chants, clerks, or keepers of small shops. 
To any respectable citizen, Italian or 
otherwise, was extended the use of the 


café garden of the Turkish Army and 
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THE ARCH OF MARCUS AURELIUS IN TRIPOLI 


A REMNANT OF THE TIME WHEN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
COVERED NORTH AFRICA 


Navy Club which became the rendezvous 
of the foreign residents between five and 
seven o'clock after the heat of the day. 
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TRIPOLI, THE CITY WHICH ITALY CAPTURED 


THE METROPOLIS OF TRIPOLITANIA, THE TURKISH NORTH AFRICAN PROVINCE WHICH IS MORE THAN 
ONE-FOURTH AS LARGE AS THE UNITED STATES 
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ON A DANGEROUS SECTION OF THE COAST 
CARAVAN ROUTE 


Of the thousand or so Italians in Tri- 
politania, most were confined to the im- 
portant coast towns of Tripoli and Bengazi 
and the other half-dozen secondary smaller 
coast towns of Khoms, Misratah, Zeliten, 
Zuara, Zenzour, and Zafran. Probably 
more than half, say about 600 Italians 
were among the 30,000 inhabitants of the 
City of Tripoli. 
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The total average annual commerce of 
Tripoli amounts to about $4,000,000. Of 
the import trade which is about half, 
Great Britain generally leads with Man- 
chester goods, etc.; the rest is shared 
mainly by Germany, France, Italy, Turkey, 
Tunisia, Malta, and Egypt. 

The sponge industry maintained by 
Greeks and Turks, the esparto grass 
(from which paper is made) practically 
all of which goes to England, and the 
caravan trade, more or less fluctuating, 
controlled mainly by Arab and Jewish 
merchants, form about seven tenths of 
Tripoli’s export trade. Some of the pro- 
ducts of the oases and livestock brought 
in by people of the Wadan to the suks 
(markets) comprise the other three 
tenths. Thus it will be seen that, as the 
entire commerce of Tripoli amounts to 
about $4,000,000—a mere bagatelle of 
which Great Britain seems to have the 
lion’s share — Italy’s commercial interests 
when divided up with those of the other 
nations cannot be very large or vital. So 
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TYPES OF TRIPOLITANIA’S 1,000,000 POPULATION 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, TWO TYPES OF ARABS WHO PREDOMINATE IN THE NATIVE POPULATION; A 
BERBER, THE NEXT MOST NUMEROUS RACE; A TURKISH RECRUIT, AND A TURKISH 
VETERAN. MORE NUMEROUS THAN THESE LATTER, HOWEVER, ARE 
THE §UDANESE BLACKS AND THE ORIENTAL JEWS 
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KING OF TRIPOLI 
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‘ 99 
‘THE GATEWAY TO THE SAHARA 
WHERE THE THREE GREAT CARAVAN ROUTES GO OUT OF THE CITY OF TRIPOLI 1,500 MILES TO 


THE SUDAN. 


from a moral viewpoint, Italy’s aggression 
would seem to be absolutely unjustified, 
while her methods of procedure seem to 
have been unnecessarily crude and tact- 
less. Consequently we must frankly admit 
Italy’s reason to be purely a political 
and economic move. 

From a political and economic stand- 
point Italy is justified in seeking territory. 


THESE ARE THE ONLY ROUTES BY WHICH ITALY CAN 


INVADE THE INTERIOR 


She is overcrowded despite an annual 
emigration of 300,000 of her subjects. 
Her soil, much worked out and not over 
productive, must support 115 inhabitants 
to the square kilometer, whereas the 
productive soil of Germany need provide 
for but 104 and that of France for scarcely 
73. In addition to this, her wealth is 
not keeping pace with the increase in 
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her population, and the hard-working 
people of sunny Italy are taxed four times 
the amount of the rest of Europe, 24 per 
cent. of the land-income falling into the 
hands of the tax gatherers. Geographi- 
cally she is nearer to Tripolitania than 
any other European country and she has 
the example of her ancient Roman fore- 
bears, the most wonderful colonists in the 
world, who were there before the Moham- 
medans; if she does not take Tripoli, 
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communication from Turkey, the Turkish 
Pasha deliberately evacuated Tripoli, 
probably leaving the flag up and a few 
men at some of the batteries to draw the 
Italians’ fire; for the greater the havoc to 
the city the greater the cost to Italy in 
rebuilding. Unless international com- 
plications arise or unusual pressure is 
brought to bear on Turkey by some power 
other than Italy, Turkey even with a small 
contingent of troops in Tripolitania, is 
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THE SAND DUNES OF THE SAHARA 


THE HINTERLAND OF TRIPOLI, 


A COUNTRY OF NOMADIC TRIBES, 


REACHED ONLY BY CARAVAN 


ROUTES AND DIFFICULT BOTH TO CONQUER AND TO POLICE 


France will; tnus from the political view- 
point Italy is justified in her course. 

The twenty-four hours of the ultimatum 
passed. Boom! belched the guns of her 
great ships. The walls of Tripoli crum- 
bled, and for the first time since the 
Knights of St. John were driven out of 
the city in 1551, it is now in the complete 
control of a Christian power, and from a 
military viewpoint we havea rather unique 
and interesting situation. 

Absolutely cut off from both reinforce- 
ments, further war supplies, and even 


likely to maintain a long and harassing 
campaign of which the taking of the coast 
towns may be but the beginning. In 
the event of the Turks acting on the de- 
fensive, it remains to be seen whether I tal\ 
will have the courage to make an im- 
mediate invasion into the country. 

The main scene of hostilities I believe 
must be confined particularly to the Vila- 
yet of Tripoli rather than to the province 
of Barca, for Tripoli is the literal “Gate- 
way to the Sahara,’’ the focus of the three 
main caravan routes which meet here 
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from the Sudan, and it is along the main 
caravan routes that a European army 
would have to march. These routes 
lead over sand as fine as that in an hour- 
glass, into which the feet sink deeply, or 
over hard clayey or stony trails, sometimes 
mountainous, but always monotonous, 
with the incessant sun-glare beating down 
from overhead, and the everlasting vibrat- 
ing heat-waves wriggling up from beneath. 
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out Tripolitania they are taxed, number- 
ing in the entire province some 200,000. 
The date palm provides food for many 
of the inhabitants of the interior, and 
their stones ground with straw and millet 
are used as fodder for the camels. Thus 
each oasis is a storehouse in itself. As the 
camel is the only practical transport in 
Tripolitania, it will be seen that water, date 
palms, and camels are absolutely essential 














A TRADE CARAVAN AT REST 


THE CAMEL IS THE COMMON CARRIER IN TRIPOLI, THE WHOLE COMMERCE OF THE COUNTRY ONLY 
AMOUNTING TO ABOUT $4,000,000 A YEAR 


At certain points, sometimes a few 
days’ journey apart, are oases which to 
a great extent determine the direction of 
these routes. An oasis means any cul- 
tivated spot, large or small, and pre- 
supposes the existence of water, which 
may be a dug-well or a natural spring. 
Here palms are planted and cultivated. 
Under their shade, fruits and vegetables 
are grown, being irrigated in the growing 
by water laboriously drawn from the wells. 
Date palms are of such value that through- 


to life in this country, and their possession, 
vital factors in a campaign. 

The policy of the Turks would naturally 
be to fall back along the many caravan 
routes from one oasis to another, and we 
may rest assured that all the available 
camels will be behind their main guard. 
In the evacuation of oases, in case the 
cause of recovering ground appeared 
hopeless, every palm tree could be felled, 
every well under their shade or on the 
trails carcass-poisoned and destroyed, and 
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a man’s wealth or power is often deter- 
mined by the number of wells he controls. 

With the Arabs as auxiliaries the Turks 
have a splendid scout corps. It is now, 
however, the rainy season, and although 
an invading army would probably not 
suffer so much from want of water, it 
would undoubtedly suffer from chills and 
fever on account of the cold; and besides, 
there are many sections which would at 
certain times be impassable on account of 
the raging torrents which fill the dry wadis 
(riverbeds), and at this time of the year the 
landing of troops is often a most difficult 
operation, even at the few available ports, 
and it might entail weeks of waiting. 

An invading army would be forced 
to march much of the time at night on 
account of the heat, which would offer 
greater opportunities for sudden attack 
by desert tribes. It might also be borne 
in mind that, by reason of the French 
invasion into the Sahara south of Algerian 
Tunisia, there has been a great Touareg 
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GARDEN WELL IN AN OASIS 
THE CISTERN IS FILLED FROM THE WELL AND THE 
GROUND CHANNELS WHICH IRRIGATE THE 
GARDEN ARE FED FROM THE CISTERN 









every camel distributed among the wild 
Nomads of the desert. The Turks in this 
manner could still retreat some 600 miles 
south to their southern city, Murzuk, the 
capital of Fezzan and, long before the 
Italians reached there, they might find 
their ‘‘Moscow’”’ in a devastated and sterile 
land, far from their base of supplies, sub- 
jected to all of the tortures of the pitiless 
heat and the more pitiless relentlessness 
of the desert hordes. These desert hordes 
are the Touaregs, Fezzanis, the Gatrunis 
and the Tibbus. Far on the western 
borderland of Tripoli also, are the Tou- 
areg cities of Ghadames and Ghat. 
Through these sections and in the vicinity 
of Aujila in the hinterland of Barca, wild 
tribes roam the desert wastes. They 
know the location of every well, and have 
many secret ones covered with brush and 
skin under a layer of sand. In the Sahara 
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AN OASIS OUTSIDE TRIPOLI 
A SAINT’S TOMB (MARABOUT) UNDER THE PALMS 
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emigration from that region into Tripoli- 
tania. Thus, although the Turks should 
capitulate without a fight in the north in 
the Vilayet of Tripoli, it will be years before 
Italy can control entire Tripolitania. 
France may offer its good services and 
take care of things in the west and south, 
by use of her own native Algerian, Tun- 
isian, and Saharan troops; but she would 
also undoubtedly look out for France, and 
the Tripolitanian border line would prove 


Italy. Italy’s wisest plan would be to 
establish herself firmly along the entire 
littoral and slowly but surely work back 
into the interior, developing the country 
as she goes. 

And this brings us to the gist of the 
whole affair, the economic point of view. 
The great question is — Is Tripoli worth 
while? Certainly the verghi (poll and 
property tax) and the tithe of agricul- 
tural products which the Turks collect 
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A NATIVE MARKET OUTSIDE THE CITY WALLS 


BEFORE THE ITALIAN INVASION THE FOREIGN POPULATION CONSISTED OF ABOUT 600 ITALIANS, A 
HANDFUL OF MALTESE FISHERFOLK, AND A FEW OTHER EUROPEANS, 
CHIEFLY THE CONSULATE STAFFS 


as movable a quantity as the Algerian- 
Moroccan one has been — determined 
by the cordon of French outposts. It 
would not be a great surprise to me if 
the tri-color eventually floated over the 
region of Ghadames, at least that of Ghat 
and a great section of Fezzan. 

Arab character is difficult to under- 
stand. They are children of nature and 
as changeable in temperament as the 
shifting sands over which they roam. 
But it would be a most unlooked for 
coincidence if these tribes permitted a 
pacific occupation of Tripolitania by 


taxes from the heavily burdened Arabs 
(and they are adepts at _ collecting) 
amounts to but a scant $600,000. The 
country itself agriculturally sustains about 
four good harvests out of ten, and the 
present productive soil of the Vilayet of 
Tripoli is about two fifths of its 410,000 
square miles — a narrow strip along the 
littoral. Here Arabs, Berbers, and Bed- 
awi cultivate cereals, vegetables, and fruit 
trees; raise sheep, camels, goats, horses, 
and donkeys. Where the desert sand is 
drifted away, I have clattered over the 
tesselated pavements of ancient Roman 
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villas laid out 2000 years ago and have 
traveled for half a day over the crumbled 
remnants of palaces and ruins of towns 
along the coast trails overlooking the 
Mediterranean. This desert coast at 
that time, then, must have been support- 
ing numerous population; and back in 
the Tripoli hills, in remnants of ancient 
Roman cofferdams, I discovered the 
secret — the conservation of vast water 
supplies with which the land was irri- 
gated. In those ancient days, it has 
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Arabs remains to be seen. How many of 
his own 300,000 annual emigrants will, 
by choice, seek the heat-soaked Tripoli- 
tan Sahara in preference to the temper- 
ate and inviting land of the United States, 
the Argentine, or elsewhere, remains to 
be seen. However, we may rest assured 
that these thrifty, hardworking sons of 
Italy, who may seek the picturesque semi- 
tropical land of Tropolitania, will do all 
that hard labor and honest effort can 
do to make the land bear fruit, which 

















Permission of Charles W. Furlong 


REVIEW OF THE TURKISH GARRISON IN THE CITY OF TRIPOLI 


A PART OF THE 20,000 MEN WHICH THE SULTAN WAS SUPPOSED TO KEEP IN THE PROVINCE 
THOUGH PROBABLY THERE WERE NOT MUCH MORE THAN HALF THAT NUMBER 
THERE AND SOME OF THESE 600 MILES FROM THE CITY 


been Said that one might walk from 
Tripoli to the Straits of Gibraltar in the 
shade of great forests. 

We can be reasonably sure that Tunisia, 
which to-day supports a population of but 
a million and a half, in the time of the 
Caesars supported 20,000,000 people; and 
we know that with Tunisia and Algeria, 
Tripoli was the granary of the Roman 
Empire. But the modern Roman must 
outrank in this respect the ability of his an- 
cient forbears. In Tripolitania he will need 
labor; whether he can secure it from the 


will depend, not so much on the recon- 
struction of the ancient cofferdams of 
the Romans as on the introduction of the 
artesian well. 

The political as well as the economic 
experiment in colonization is practically 
a new one for Italy. If it is tried in the 
Vilayet of Tripoli (and I believe it will be) 
may success attend the effort, not only 
for the sake of the crowded overpacked 
population at home, but for the sake 
also of the over-taxed and honest Arab 
farmer of the Wadan. 




















NE night in the springtime 
of last year a boy of twenty, 
who had slipped from the 
straight and narrow path of 
material honesty, stood and 

looked out through the bars of his cell 


in the Elmira Reformatory. The boy 
was not altogether a bad sort. He had 


made a bad mistake, but he had taken his 
medicine and paid for it like a man. 
Joys are taught trades at the Elmira Re- 


THE HELP THAT 
COUNTS 


THE SELF MASTER COLONY AND THE PARTING OF 
THE WAYS HOME BEGINNING THE GENTLE- 
MEN RANKERS ANEW — THE CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY WHICH STARTED A DESERTED OR- 
PHAN ON THE WAY TO BE A GOVERNOR 
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formatory; and the credit system, by 
which terms of imprisonment are reduced 
for good conduct, is in full force. The 
authorities explained this to the boy when 
he came there. For instance, excellent 
conduct and fair progress in learning 
his trade would cut six months off his 
term; perfect conduct and extreme in- 
dustry and ability would take off a year. 

The boy had earned his “copper,” 
and had saved a year of his life. His 
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THE HOME OF THE SELF MASTERS 


GIVEN BY MR. C. H. INGERSOLL, WHERE BED, BOARD, TOBACCO, FIFTY CENTS A WEEK, AND A CHANCE 
TO WORK ARE GIVEN TO THIRTY MEN WHO HAVE LOST THEIR GRIP MENTALLY, MORALLY OR PHYSI- 


CALLY., 





IN A MONTH OR TWO THEY ARE BUILT UP AGAIN AND OTHERS TAKE THEIR PLACES 
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LEARNING SELF MASTERY AND RUG-MAKING 


THE WAY THE MEN ARE GIVEN CONFIDENCE IN THEMSELVES IS “TO PUT THEM TO WORK, WITHOUT 


FUSS OR PREACHING, AT SOME USEFUL OCCUPATION, WHERE THEY CAN SEE 
ARE ACTUALLY DOING SOMETHING, AND BY REFUSING TO LET THEM 
ON THEIR UNFORTUNATE EXPERIENCE 


conduct had been perfect; he had worked 
harder and learned more at his trade 
than any of his fellows. This night as 
he stood and looked through the bars 
at the empty corridor, he had only three 
days left to serve — and then the prison 
madness overcame him. He gripped the 
bars that shut him in and shook them 
like mad; he screamed and _ yelled. 
Other prisoners joined in, and soon the 
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corridor was in an uproar. Then the 
guards came; and the boy lost the year 
that had been granted him for good con- 
duct. 

When he came out at last he was quite 
unreformed. The loss of his year had 
soured him and made him hard and tough. 
He blamed society. He and society were 
enemies and he was ripe for declaring 
war on his enemy and beginning the sort 
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IN THE PRINT SHOP 


WHICH DOES JOB PRINTING AND PUBLISHES THE SELF MASTER MAGAZINE, WHICH TOGETHER WITH 


RUG-MAKING, TRUCK GARDENING, AND OTHER INDUSTRIES, HELPS SUPPORT THE COLONY 
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ANDRESS S. FLOYD 
WHO CONDUCTS THE SELF MASTER COLONY, WHERE WRECKS OF MEN GET BACK THEIR 
NERVE TO TRY LIFE ON A USEFUL LEVEL AGAIN 
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of career that sends men to fill our jails 
and prisons. 

But there was good stuff in the boy 
as there are in many boys who have made 
a mistake, and his innate sense of right 
forced him to try to walk the path of 
honor. He says that he tried desperately 
to find work in New York City, and there 
is every reason to believe that this is so. 
It isn’t easy to find a job with a term of 
imprisonment as part of one’s references. 
The boy lived on his spare clothes while 
he hunted for work, selling them piece 
by piece as the need pressed him. He 
kept on until he had only a razor left, 
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himself, was losing the battle; and he 
was on the verge of becoming a criminal 
—and being a young man of considerable 
character and determination, and having 
grown hard and sullen, he would have 
become a capable and dangerous one. 
This was the boy’s condition when 
Mr. Andress S. Floyd, of the Self Masters 
Colony, at Union, N. J., happened to find 
him in a boys’ free lodging house in New 
York City. Floyd has an old sort of 
history and a new idea. Wall Street 
once knew him as a man with what the 
Street calls a successful career. He made 
a lot of money. He made too much, and 








OFF FOR THE MARKET 
THE SELF MASTER COLONY MAKES THE MOST OF ITS FIFTY ACRES AND NOT ONLY SUPPLIES 
ITSELF WITH PRODUCE BUT OFTEN HAS SOME TO SPARE 


the last straw of respectability, and 
after that had been sold and the proceeds 
eaten, the way to crime would lie broad 
and open. There is always the chance to 
steal. 

The boy shunned organized charity 
as an institution of the society which was 
his enemy. He knew that if he asked 
for help it would be given him, but in 
such a way that he would be made to 
feel more keenly than ever the disgrace 
of his past and his inferiority to the people 
who helped him. The sort of help he 
needed — help to become a man — was 
not offered. So he was fighting it out by 


it went to his head. Then followed an 
attempt to sky-rocket to Wall Street’s 
zenith with disastrous results. He came 
near to reaching the top and when he 
fell he fell to the gutter of complete failure. 
And in the gutter Floyd learned. 
“Most of the men who are down and 
out can be saved if they are helped right,” 
he learned; “but they are not fools, and 
you must not act like a fool by treating 
them as fools if you want to help them.” 
When he had picked himself up a little 
after the collapse, Floyd began to help 
a few of the “fellows” whom he had met 
while he himself was drinking the dregs. 

















MR. ROLLO H. McBRIDE 


THE MANAGER OF THE PARTING OF THE WAYS HOME, A SUCCESSFUL RAILROAD MAN 
WHO LOST HIS GRIP THROUGH DRINK AND AFTER SEVEN YEARS AS A “LEVEE 
BUM” PICKED HIMSELF OUT OF THE GUTTER AND IS NOW SHOWING 
HUNDREDS OF OTHERS HOW TO MAKE GOOD AGAIN 
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He always thinks and talks of them as 
“fellows,” which is an important thing to 
note. He took three or four young men 
of good parts, who had fallen through 
drink, into his home and helped them; 
and they went back into the honorable 
part of the world where they belonged. 
Then he moved from New York to Rah- 
way, N. J., and the work grew. It grew 
until one day Floyd went to a millionaire, 


Floyd said to the boy, when he had 
heard his story of despair in the lodging 
house: “Now, I tell you; I’ve got a little 
place out in the country over in Jersey 
where there are a lot of us fellows who've 
been up against it. If you won’t say 
anything to the boys about having been 
in ‘stir,’ I’ll be glad to have you come over 
and stay with us until you get your nerve 
back and find a job to go to. Under- 

















THE PARTING OF THE WAYS HOME IN CHICAGO 


WHICH IN THE FIRST 21 MONTHS OF ITS EXISTENCE, FOUND EMPLOYMENT FOR 953 OF THE 1264 
EX-CONVICTS THAT PASSED THROUGH ITS DOORS, AND GAVE MATERIAL AID TO THE OTHERS 


Mr. C. H. Ingersoll, and said that he 
would have to have a farm to take care 
of the masterless men who were coming 
to him to win back self-mastery. Mr. 
Ingersoll knew what the work was and 
he bought and turned over to Floyd an 
abandoned country home with fifty acres 
of land at Union, N. J. There, two years 
ago, Floyd, with his young wife, started 
something new under the name of the 
Self Master Colony. 


stand me: if you come over there you've 
got to forget all about the bad luck you 
had in the past. Want to come?” 

The boy came sullenly shambling 
through the woods to the door of the home 
two days later. 

“He was tough,” says Floyd; “he was 
a real tough one.” 

So tough and skeptical was he that it 
was a week before he decided to accept 
the Self Master Colony for what it pro- 
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fessed to be —a place where you were 
as good as the next fellow, no matter 
what your past record —so long as you 
worked. When he saw that the head 
of the colony desired to make, not a saint 
or an object lesson out of him, but a man, 
the boy began to stiffen his spine and hold 
up his head. For this was what his seared 
young soul was hungering for — the chance 
to be a man. Charity he would not ac- 
cept because of the iron that had been 
driven into his heart, but help “from one 
fellow to another,’ —that and that only 
could reach home to him. 

“It took a long time for this one to 
thaw out,” says Floyd, “but after that 
he began to grow and grow right.” 

At the end of two months the boy came 
to Floyd and said: “I hadn’t ought to 
stay here any longer. You're crowded 
to the limit here and there are lots of 
fellows outside who ought to get in here 
and be put on their feet. I’m all right 
now. I can go out and get a job. I'll 
be getting out and giving some other 
fellow a chance to come in.” 

“All right,” said Floyd. “Look upon 
this as your home. Come back here at 
night until you find your job.” 

Then the boy went out to fight for a 
place in the world. He “had his nerve 
back.” 

He returned the first night. 

“Find a job?” asked Floyd. 

“No.” 

The second night it was the same, and 
also the third. On the fourth night he 
did not come back. Next morning Floyd 
received a letter from him. He _ had 
found a job: 

“A man who runs a metal roofing 
company took me on and said he would 
give me a chance. Watch me make 
something out of that chance! I am 
going to Atlantic City to-morrow and 
begin work on a job that will last a long 
time.” 

That was something over nine months 
ago. One Sunday, only a few weeks past, a 
well dressed, contented looking young 
mechanic dropped off the trolley car at 
Union and came briskly through the woods 
to the Self Master Colony. He was 
neat and clean, and his eye was bright, 
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THE HOME S KITCHEN 
WHERE THE MEN FROM THE BRIDEWELL 
THEIR NEW CAREERS WITH A GOOD 
SQUARE MEAL 


BEGIN 


and he looked the whole world square 
in the face. 

“Remember me, Mr. Floyd?”’ he called 
out cheerily. “I’m the tough kid that 
you picked up in New York. 7 

“Hold on,” said Floyd. “You've got 
that wrong. You’re a friend of mine that 
] happened to meet while you had a streak 
of bad luck.” 


=— 


“Right”! laughed the boy. “Well, 
I made good on my chance. I’ve been 


working every working day since | got 





A GOOD PLACE TO SLEEP 


FOR WHICH, TOGETHER WITH THREE MEALS, A 
MAN IS CHARGED FIFTEEN CENTS A DAY TO 
BE PAID WHEN HE GETS HIS FIRST JOB 














RESCUED FROM THE SLUMS 


AN ORPHAN TO WHOM THE CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY GAVE A GOOD HOME IN THE COUNTRY 
AND A CHANCE IN LIFE. IN THE PAST SOME 
OF THE SOCIETY'S PROTEGES HAVE BECOME 
GOVERNORS, CONGRESSMEN, JUDGES, ETC. 


that job. And if you don’t believe I’m 
taking care of myself’”” — He dove into 
his pocket and drew out a roll of bills 
containing over one hundred dollars — 
“| brought this along to show you. | 
could loan you some, Mr. Floyd, if you 
happened to be short.” 

Here is an illuminative example of the 
new sort of practical work which does not 
question whether the case be worthy, 
but which helps, because help is needed, 
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and which seeks to help in such a way 
that help will not be needed again. The 
work of Mr. Floyd in his New Jersey 
colony expresses the new idea. 

“Tt is not merely a question of giving,” 
says Mr. Floyd, “it is also a question of 
giving right. If you give a man merely 
food or money, you don’t give him much. 
If you give him anything, and along with 
it give him the feeling that he is a miser- 
able creature, hardly fit to live, and that 
you help him only because you want 
to maintain your position of superiority 
to him, you don’t help him; you hurt him. 
It is bad to give a man anything; the 
way to help him is to help him earn it. 
These men who are in need of help have, 
before they come seeking help, condemned 
themselves much more severely than you 
or I ever will condemn them. If we help 
them merely by handing them something, 
we make them despise themselves. After 
that a man isn’t much good. 

“But if you take a man and give him 
a thought along with your assistance, 
you help him. Men and boys come 
here to us discouraged and embittered, 
convinced that they are no good and 
that there isn’t any use trying further. 
Now, if you take these men and give them 
a chance to see how mistaken they are, 








THE BRACE FARM SCHOOL OF THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


WHICH, IN THE FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS OF ITS EXISTENCE, HAS FOUND HOMES IN THE COUNTRY FOR 
27,701 WAIFS, AND PAID SITUATIONS FOR 27,451 OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 
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to see that they are not hopeless and 
that they can make good, you have 
started them on a new point of view. The 
way we try to bring this change about is 
by putting them to work, without any fuss 
or preaching, at some useful occupation 
where they can see that they actually 
are doing something, and by refusing to 
let them dwell on their unfortunate ex- 
periences of the past. One man recently 
said: ‘My name is so and so and | used 
to bea burglar.’ | said: ‘I don’t care what 
your name is, or what your past. What 
can you do?’ He said he had learned to 
cook—in prison. ‘All right,’ I said. 
‘We need a cook. You can go to work 
right away. You won't get much pay, 
but you will have a chance to forget your 
old profession.” That man is our cook 
to-day, and while we get him to open 
locked doors if we happen to lose a key 
—and he does it in a manner to make 
you lose faith in locks —he has made 
himself over since he came here. 

“We put some of the men to work in 
the weaving room where we make rugs. 
When they see a rug begin to grow under 
their fingers they begin to pick up. They 
see that after all they can do something. 
The same obtains with those put to work 
around the farm. On an average, at 
the end of two months they come to me 
and say: ‘I’ll be getting out. | can take 
care of myself now. I’ll give some other 
fellow a chance to come here and get 
straightened up.’ And they do take 
care of themselves. Every few days | 
get a letter from one of the boys who has 
gone through here with the heartening 
word that he is making good and playing 
the part of a man. That is what counts 
— that is what this work is running for.” 

The Self Master Colony has room for 
thirty men at a time, and the accommoda- 
tions always are crowded. Its struggle 
is a keen one, for the Colony aims to be 
self supporting. It draws its members 
from seven classes: the man unable to 
find immediate employment, the man in 
middle life who has lost his business, the 
intemperate young man trying to control 
himself, the country boy stranded in the 
city, the rich man’s son wayward and 
estranged from his family, the man dis- 


couraged through domestic troubles, and 
the man run down physically and mentally 
and needing outdoor work. These are 
the worth-saving, who, if no help is offered 
them, drift down through the strata of 
free lodging-house existence into the 
mire of hobo-dom, criminality, and hope- 
less mendicancy. Floyd’s idea is to catch 
them at this crisis in their lives. 

At this writing there are as members 
of the colony a man who recently acted 
as secretary to a successful New England 
novelist, a New York newspaper editor, 
and an architectural draftsman of some 
prominence. The latter two fell through 
drink, the first one never explained and 
never was asked to explain what brought 
him down. All three are men of education 
and all have more than ordinary ability. 
They want to get back to the world of 
usefulness or they would not be where 
they are, and they are not men who 
possibly could bring themselves to accept 
charity. They are gentlemen rankers 
— who now have the chance to get into 
condition to win back their rightful posi- 
tions. To help all outcast men to this 
chance is the idea of the Self Master 
Colony. 

This, too, is the idea upon which was 
founded the ‘‘Parting of the Ways” Home 
in Chicago, the first and the largest of 
the help-men-to-help-themselves institu- 
tions to be established. Every week- 
day in the year an average of forty men are 
released from the Chicago House of 
Correction, the “Bridewell,’ given a 


DISCHARGED CONVICTS PASS- 
ING THROUGH THE HOME 


CONVICTS DISCHARGED 
FROM THE ‘“‘BRIDEWELL”’ 
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MR. MC BRIDE'S SCALE OF RESCUE 
SHOWING BY ACTUAL FIGURES THAT THE INFLUENCE 


OF THE ‘‘ PARTING OF THE WAYS’ HOME CHECKS 
THE NUMBER OF ROUND-TRIP JOURNEYS BE- 
TWEEN THE PRISON AND THE STREETS 
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nickel, ahd turned out into the world. Up 
to two years ago more than 4o per cent. of 
them found their way back, simply be- 
cause, after being broken by their prison 
experience, they were not fitted to take 
up the battle for existence on the outside. 
It was two years ago that the Parting of 
the Ways Home was founded. 

Judge MacKenzie Cleland, of parole 
fame, and a group of interested citizens 
thought it over and saw that what was 
needed was a place where these ex- 
prisoners could go on their discharge from 
the Bridewell, where they could be fed 
for a few days, where the prison taint 
would wear off them, and where they 
could be sent to places of employment 
before drifting back to the “barrel house” 
life which hitherto had been their only 
choice. With $2,000 as a starting fund 
the Parting of the Ways Home was 
established in a four-story brick building 
two miles east of the prison gates and 
on the same street, and Mr. Rollo H. Mc- 
Bride was placed in charge as manager. 

It is a question which was the more 
important move, the establishing of the 
home or the finding of McBride to do 
the work. It is significant that the two 
men who are breaking ground in this 
new sort of work, Mr. Floyd of New Jersey, 
and Mr. McBride of Chicago, have his- 
tories that are similar to a considerable 
degree. McBride at one time was near 
the top in the management of a Middle 
Western railroad. From there he fell 
to the uttermost depths into which liquor 
can plunge a fallen man. He was a “levee 
bum” for seven years in Chicago. One 
night he stumbled, drunken and blasphem- 
ing, into a house of God, and there, like 
Saul of Tarsus, he says a voice spoke to 
him, and that was the end of McBride, 
the “bum.” When the time came for 
him to take up the work of the Parting 
of the Ways, he had reéstablished himself 
in the railroad business and was one of 
the city’s leading workers among the 
helpless and outcast. 

This was the idea and the man that 
came together in November, 1909, to 
establish, not an exhibition of emotional 
charity for curious visitors, but a hard, 
sense factory for converting 


common 





independent 
men. Now when a prisoner, whose conduct 
has indicated that he is not hopeless, is 
discharged from the Bridewell, Superin- 
tendent John L. Whitman gives him, 
besides the inevitable nickel, a card of 
introduction to Mr. McBride and direc- 


broken ex-prisoners into 


tions for reaching the Home. When he 
arrives at the Parting of the Ways, Mc- 
Bride shakes hands and says: “I will 
feed you, sleep you, clothe you, and get 
you a job, and it won’t cost you a cent. 
After your first pay-day, if you do not 
care to accept charity and really want 
to show your appreciation of the Home, 
you may settle with it at the rate of 
fifteen cents a meal and bed.” Four 
hundred and thirty-two dollars have been 
paid back to the Home in this way by 
men who were bound only by their own 
sense of honor and gratitude. 

In the first twenty-one months of its 
existence 1264 men were passed through 
this “man factory.” Of these 953 were 
placed in employment and are now working 
and making an honest living. Of the other 
311, the majority were assisted to return to 
their families or friends. All were helped in 
some way. Of the 953 for whom jobs 
were found, 24 are listed as depositors in 
one Chicago savings bank. How many 
are depositing in other banks is not known. 
Since the founding of the Home the 
population of the Bridewell has been 
reduced 22 per cent. 

The cost to the city for making an 
outcast by a prison term is $9 a man; the 
cost for each man turned out of the Home 
is‘ $6. The proposition is so simple even 
in dollars and cents that the business 
men and tax-payers of Chicago are 
becoming interested. 

These two institutions deal with tem- 
porarily helpless men and boys. The 
Children’s Aid Society, of New York, 
takes hold of the work at an_ earlier, 
therefore a more vital and hopeful stage, 
by helping the homeless child of New 
York City to find a home. One has but 
to read the records of this society to 
appreciate the human and economic value 
of charitable work that removes children 
from the slums of the city to a wholesome 
environment. 
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In the 58 years of its existence, the 
society has found homes in the country 
for 27,701 orphans or deserted children, 
and has provided country situations with 
wages for 27,451 older boys and girls. 
Most of the children thus sent out have 
become farmers or farmers’ wives. Some 
of the others are represented in the 
following table: 


Army Officers 
Lawyers. . F 
U.S. Trans. Clerk . 
Postmasters. . 
Railroad Officials 
Railroad Men 

Real Estate eo 
Journalists 

Teachers. . 

High School Principals 7 
School Superintendents 2 
College Professors . 2 
Civil Engineers . . 3 
Clergymen . . . 24 
Merchants 
Business Clerks . 


Governor . , 

Territorial Governor. 

Members of Congress 

Sheriffs ; 

District Attorneys 

City Attorney : 

Justice of ‘Supreme 
Court (state) 

State Legislators 

County Officers 

Judges . 

Artists . : 

State Auditor . 

Clerk of Senate 

Bankers . 

Physicians 


— 
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Take the case of Burke. In 1859 
there came to the society’s care from the 
streets of the city a little orphan boy who 
answered to the name of “Andy” Burke. 
He was ten years old, homeless, friendless, 
and hopeless. The career of a child of 
the streets seemed to be his fate. The 
society took him under its wing and 
placed him in the home of Mr. D. W. 
Butler, of Noblesville, Ind. In 1863 
the boy went into the army as a drummer 
boy in an Indiana regiment. After the 
war he came back and went to school. 
From the common school he was sent to 
Greencastle College, and from the college 
he moved to the developing country of 
_North Dakota, where he entered a bank 

as cashier. He was in the banking busi- 
ness for three years. In 1884 he went into 
politics and was elected county treasurer. 
From then on, his progress bore steadily 
upward. The boy now is Ex-Governor 
Andrew H. Burke, of North Dakota. 

In the same year that the Burke boy 
was taken away from the streets of New 
York, another Irish boy of the same 
age, John Brady by name, was deserted 
in the city by his father. His mother 
was dead. Young Brady, too, was sent 
out to Indiana, to the farm of Mr. John 
Green, near Tipton. He remained there 
until 1867, teaching school in the winter 
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time. In 1870 he went to Yale College, 
and in 1874 he entered Union Seminary, 
from which he was ordained as a minister. 
He went to Alaska as a missionary —a 
far cry from the streets of New York. 
In 1897 President McKinley appointed 
him Governor of the Territory of Alaska, 
in which capacity he served three terms. 
He is now a resident of New York, Ex- 
Governor John G. Brady. 

What the fate of these useful citizens 
would have been had they been left to 
the mercies of the city jungle is indicated 
by another case on the society’s records. 
A family of five girls came under observa- 
tion. The father was a drunken, shiftless 
man of nocharacter. The mother wasa lit- 
tle worse. The family lived in a single room 
in an upper West Side basement. The 
oldest girl was ten, the youngest an infant. 

The Children’s Aid Society secured 
the four older children as its wards through 
court procedure. They were placed in 
homes in Indiana and Missouri. They 
are now grown up. The oldest two are 
married and the mothers of young families. 
One of the younger ones is a professional 
musician, the other a model daughter in 
a model home. Their little sister, whom 
the mother fought for and retained to 
bring up in the New York slum, also is 
grown up now. But the life that she leads 
is one degree worse than was her mother’s, 
a life which her sisters scarcely could have 
escaped had they remained in the same 
environment that has damned her. 

The results obtained by these charities 
show that it pays to help people when 
you really help them. And all efforts 
to help people must pay in such results 
if they are to justify themselves in an 
age of efficiency. The pauper’s dole, 
given in a manner which carries with it 
no hope but for another dole in the 
future, is not progressive. But the sav- 
ing of children from the certain blight of 
the slum-sickness, and placing them in 
the only place where children can be reared 
properly, a home—the redeeming of men 
who have been broken in the whirl of life, 
is the kind of effort that really helps. It 
helps make useful, self-reliant men and 
women. And this is the noblest work 
that charity — or anything else — can do. 
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PROPOSED INCREASES OF $50,000,000 A RIOTOUS AND DEBAUCHING WASTE IN THE 
GOVERNMENT WHILE THE COUNTRY SUFFERS 


BY 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


The Wortp’s Work’s disclosures of the abuses of the Pension System in the course 
of the astounding increase from $15,000,000 to $160,000,000 a year, aroused the country. 
They appreciably contributed, it is believed, toward checking the further enormous in- 
creases (with the necessarily attendant increase of fraud) which were urged upon Congress 
at the special session. But the danger still overhangs, and with the opening this month 
of the regular session of Congress, becomes imminent —in spite of the pledges of reform 
and retrenchment made by the Democratic majority in the House. 

In its battle for the purification of the Pension Roll, this magazine has had the 
happiness of finding itself supported by multitudes of patriotic citizens, and especially 
by hundreds of veterans of the Civil War. None has been more hearty in his encourage- 
ment than Mr. Charles Francis Adams, himself a Brigadier-General, by brevet, of the 
Union Army. Gen. Adams saw more than three and a half years of actual service, 
wholly in regimental work. 

Actuated in particular with the desire to voice the protest of the conscience and 
patriotism of fellow-veterans against the ignoble and demoralizing mendicancy and fraud 
committed in their name, Gen. Adams now takes up the fight. Ina series of three articles 
he examines proposed pension increase bills and lays bare their faults. Then, turning to 
constructive suggestion, he outlines the elements of a businesslike plan under which, while 
the perpetration of fraud would be rendered more difficult, and ample provision for all 
old soldiers in need would be liberally and equitably supplied, any occasion for further 


pension legislation would be obviated. Following is the first of Mr. Adams’s articles. 
—TueE Epitors. 


HE publication known as the in dollars; in fact, in the scores of millions 














Congressional Record is an 

awkward, as well as an en- 

during fact; and, with it at 

hand for ready reference by 
political opponents, habitually to recon- 
cile utterances and votes of a wholly con- 
tradictory tenor, involves, on the part of 
the average member of Congress, recourse 
by no means infrequent to a fineness of 
distinction bearing close resemblance to 
bare-faced sophistry. So gross is this, 
indeed, as at times to seem indicative of 
scant respect for the intelligence of those, 
constituents or otherwise, to confuse and 
deceive whom it is designed. A somewhat 
striking illustration of this commonplace 
is now apparently in order for January, 
1912, an illustration to be writ large and 


of dollars. 

The special session of the 62nd Con- 
gress, convened in April last, adjourned 
on the 25th of August. Called in advance 
of the regular date of meeting to consider 
and act upon the proposed commercial 
pact with the Dominion of Canada, Con- 
gress, in so far as was practical, confined its 
action to the business immediately in hand, 
attempting no general legislation; but, at 
its closing session, Mr. Oscar W. Under- 
wood of Alabama, the official and recog- 
nized leader of the dominant party in the 
House of Representatives, made a state- 
ment in regard to the economies in national 
expenditure so far effected, as a result of 
the incoming of the political party of which 
he was the mouthpiece. The amount was 
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not considerable; in fact, as national ex- 
penditures go, it was trivial. In Mr. 
Underwood’s own language “the total 
saving in money as a result of the enforce- 
ment of Democratic policies during the 
present session of Congress is $308,836.67.” 
But he then went on further to say that “a 
determined effort will be made to effect 
proportional savings in the administration 
of the Government in every department”’; 
and he added — “This House is pledged 
to reform the administration of public 
affairs and to retrench public expendi- 
tures. Not a dollar will be appro- 
priated which a careful investigation does 
not demonstrate should be expended in 
a wise, efficient, and effective adminis- 
tration of public affairs.” 

The programme to which Mr. Under- 
wood thus committed his party was 
excellent as well as pronounced. The 
effect, however, was somewhat impaired 
by a subsequent remark of Ex-Speaker 
Cannon, to the effect that he believed 
“the country will not approve the waste 
of time over the saving of cents here 
and there, when the great affairs touching 
expenditures that aggregate nearly a thou- 
sand million dollars are neglected!’’ and 
he might have said “ignored.” 

The saving referred to by Mr. Under- 
wood, so far merely in the nature of an 
earnest, was thus, he explicitly asserted, the 
first step in a systematic house-cleaning 
policy, both sweeping and drastic. So 
much for the special session of the 62nd 
Congress, and its Record. Meanwhile, 
throughout that session there was, from 
its beginning to its end, in spite of its 
assurances and commitments, an under- 
tone curiously and distinctly ominous so 
far as any reduction of the aggregate of 
public expenditures was concerned — an 
undertone most suggestive of the ancient 
adage as respects saving at the spigot 
and wasting at the bung-hole. While 
a jealous and watchful eye was kept on 
the spigot of House expense, the pension 
“Bung Hole’? was with difficulty kept 
stopped. The opening thereof, it was well 
understood, awaited merely a more op- 
portune, though not remote occasion. 
Judging from the official report of what was 
said and done at the special session, that 
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occasion cannot apparently be deferred 
far beyond the beginning of the new year. 


For present purposes it is not necessary 
here to enlarge upon the existing pension 
system of the United States. It is sufficient 
to say that the world has not heretofore in 
its history seen, as respects volume, any- 
thing like it — anything even approaching 
it. In the year 1866, that immediately 
following the close of the Civil War, the 
national appropriation for the payment of 
pensions, though supposedly covering, 
under existing legislation, cases of wounds 
and disability therein incurred, amounted 
toa little in excess of $15,000,000, annually. 
Forty-four years later, in 1910, the exact 
amount reported as expended under that 
head lacked less than a trifling $16,000 of 
$160,000,000. In other words, fifty years 
after the close of the Civil War, the 
pension payments because of that war 
having increased in volume ten-fold, were 
still on the ascending grade. And that 
they were still on the ascending grade was 
clearly indicated both in the debates and 
in the parliamentary action of the special 
session of the 62nd Congress. Moreover, 
that, so far as the House of Represen- 
tatives was concerned, it was not then 
increased by an amount variously esti- 
mated at from $20,000,000 to $50,000,000 
annually, was due solely to the fact that, 
by a recourse to ingenious parliamentary 
expedients, on the part of those anxious 
to make a showing of economies, action 
was prevented on a measure upon the 
calendar — action both persistently and 
strenuously pressed. Into the nature of the 
expedients thus resorted to, it is for 
present purposes unnecessary to enter. 
So doing would involve the explanation 
of a most complicated system of parlia- 
mentary procedure. The fact, however, 
was patent that those responsible for the 
conduct of affairs knew perfectly well 
that, could a way under the rules be 
found to compel a vote on the measure 
in question, it would have been passed 
by an overwhelming majority of an oppo- 
sition house, pledged to a reduction in. 
the volume of public expenditures. And 
this in spite of the fact that the meas- 
ure in question necessitated an increased 
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treasury outgo of some fifty millions 
a year—a _ bare-faced largess —in no 
way contributing to a “wise, efficient, 
and effective administration of public 
affairs.” 

When, in December, the 62nd Con- 
gress meets in its first regular session, 
recourse can apparently no longer be had 
to parliamentary expedients to prevent 
action. Like a sword of Damocles, the 
measure impends. It will have to be met; 
and it will have to be disposed of. It is 
the present purpose to discuss the true na- 
ture of the impending measure; the reason 
for inferring that no adequate opposition 
will or can be offered to its passage; and 
finally, its defects, and the character of the 
possible measure which should be substi- 
tuted for it. The modest origin and phe- 
nomenal growth of our pensions has been 
alluded to. Both the system and the 
abuses which accompanied its growth have 
been described in recent numbers of the 
Worvp’s Work. The question is no 
longer of the past; that speaks for itself in 
the figures of a disbursement in excess of 
four thousand million dollars. The pres- 
ent discussion relates to what is proposed 
to be done in the immediate future; the 
objections to it; and, finally, the sub- 
stitute policy, which, better late than 
never, should now be adopted. 

The previous favorite measure, the pas- 
sage of which was narrowly prevented by 
recourse to a strict observance of the rules 
of procedure in the Senate during the final 
days of the closing session of the 61st Con- 
gress was known as the Sulloway Service 
Pension Bill. As reported with a favorable 
recommendation to the Senate, after its 
passage by the House, this measure would 
have imposed upon the Treasury an ad- 
ditional draft estimated by the Pension 
Office at $50,000,000 a year. In a mi- 
nority committee report then submitted, it 
was stated that, during the last four years, 
or since February 6, 1907, Congress had in- 
creased the pension disbursements by the 
sum of $29,000,000, per annum. The 
act known as that of 1907 increased them 
by $16,000,000, and the act of April 19, 
1908, added another $13,000,000 to this 
amount. And now, a simple amendment 
to existing laws, strongly urged, granting 


$30 a month indiscriminately to every 
soldier of the war over 70 years of age, 
would, it was estimated, swell these aggre- 
gates by $9,000,000 more. There would 
thus be a total increase of $38,000,000 in 
the pension payments within four years. 
An average of, approximately, ten millions 
increase a year. 

That preference in the order of bus- 
iness was not accorded this measure, and 
that it should, solely because of a recourse 
to parliamentary expedients by those 
opposed to it, fail of passage, was, it 
is needless to say, warmly resented by 
a large class of would-have-been bene- 
ficiaries. As one of those objecting to its 
precipitate consideration — a public char- 
acter of long and varied legislative ex- 
perience — at the time ruefully expressed 
it, while in daily receipt of remonstrances 
nearly all “denunciatory’” and many 
“excessively abusive’—the natural in- 
ference would be that a government now 
disbursing a hundred and fifty millions 
a year in pensions “had never done any- 
thing for the soldiers of the Civil War, 
and. that this measure (to which precedence 
over other measures had been denied) 
was an effort to get some slight recog- 
nition for their services.”’ 

The 61st Congress expired on the 4th 
of last March, and the 62nd Congress met 
a month later. The House of Repre- 
sentatives of the old Congress had been 
strongly Republican; that of the new was 
as strongly Democratic. This House had, 
moreover, been chosen in an outspoken 
spirit of protest against the extravagant 
and even reckless scale of public expendi- 
ture alleged to have been indulged in —a 
scale necessitating most onerous taxation. 
Thus the popular branch of the 62nd Con- 
gress was chosen under a distinct man- 
date — the inauguration of a system of 
economical reform. The cost of living, 
already excessive, was manifestly in- 
creasing; and a halt was accordingly 
called to an era of inordinate and ex- 
travagant public profusion. With an 
eye to this mandate, the committees of 
the new House were in due time appointed. 
Over those committees Democratic chair- 
men presided; Democrats predominated 
in their membership. Among the com- 
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mittees thus appointed was that on 
Invalid Pensions. It met, and at once 
proceeded to the work assigned it — that 
of a reformed and economical adminis- 
tration involving far the largest single 
item of national disbursement. 

As a result, it may be assumed, of full 
and deliberate consideration, it at last, 
on August 19th, reported what must be 
taken for its idea of an improved 
economical substitute for the so-called 
Sulloway bill— that measure which had 
so narrowly failed of passage by the 
previous Congress. Of this bill — the 
Sulloway bill— more presently. Mean- 
while, through some parliamentary legerde- 
main unnecessary to consider, another 
measure was already before the House. 
This was known as the Anderson bill, 
and was a measure of the character 
usually known as a “blanket bill.” That 
is, it provided for an indiscriminate and 
large increase of pensions under pro- 
visions of the most sweeping character, 
including not only veterans of the war, 
but the widows of deceased soldiers and 
sailors; and it was estimated that, if it 
became a law, it would increase the draft 
on the Treasury by some $50,000,000 a 
year — in other words, raise that draft in 
the aggregate to the two hundred million 
mark. This bill, it was alleged, had been 
so to speak, “sneaked” into its position 
on the calendar; and this charge, which 
was apparently advanced in numerous 
papers, led, on the 31st of July, to a some- 
what unseemly altercation on the floor of 
the House between two members, both from 
Ohio — General Sherwood, the chairman of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
Mr. Anderson, a member of the committee, 
the introducer of the bill. Mr. Anderson 
asserted that, though he might have 
“sneaked” in his bill, he at least did not 
“sneak into the corridors and fail to vote 
When the bill came up for action,” thus 
intimating that the chairman of the com- 
mittee, claiming paternity of another mea- 
sure, had in this way sought to evade respon- 
sibility. Passing by these amenities of 
debate as immaterial to the main issue, it 
Is not necessary, for present purposes, 
seriously to consider the so-called Anderson 
bill. It would, however, be difficult to 
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suggest anything in its favor. Crude and 
slovenly in form, it was in its provisions 
indiscriminate, grossly inequitable and 
wildly profuse. “Blanket’’ legislation of 
the most pronounced and vicious character, 
it was well calculated to promote mendi- 
cancy, destroying all sense of respect in 
the beneficiaries under it. But this mea- 
sure has been practically superseded by 
the, so-called, Sherwood bill, formally 
reported after much deliberation in com- 
mittee, with one dissentient only. It thus 
embodies the final conclusions of sixteen 
members of the present House, ten of 
whom are Democrats, while six are Re- 
publicans. Six of the number were born 
subsequent to 1860, and three only saw 
any actual Civil War service. The 
measure and the accompanying report 
were, after presentation, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. Under the rules it is 
thus in position to be called up for action 
on any specified Tuesday of the coming 
session. Over the head of the Democratic 
House, about to fulfil its Mandate of 
Economy, this bill now hangs. 

In the report which accompanied this 
bill much space was, for appearance sake, 
allotted to an enumeration of economies 
to be effected thereby. The -measure 
itself is framed on the basis of what is 
known as the “dollar-a-day pension bill,”’ 
first introduced by the chairman of the 
present Committee, General Sherwood — 
“Old Dollar-a-day Sherwood”’ as he likes 
to have himself designated—then a 
newly elected member, early in December, 
1907. Re-introduced in December, 1900, 
it was pending before the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions up to the end of the 61st 
Congress. In the report now accom- 
panying its appearance in a new and per- 
fected form, much emphasis is laid upon 
the fact that, during the preceding year, 
the Government had paid out over $700, 
ooo for medical boards and special ex- 
aminers. It was now proposed that these 
boards, to a certain extent barriers against 
abuse, were to be done away with, as 
being no longer required. This was a 
measure of economy! Furthermore, it is 
stated that, during the previous year, 
$300,000 was paid out for special pension 
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examiners, nearly all of which, it is stated, 
could now be saved, and the money paid 
direct to the soldiers. A second barrier 
against abuse done away with in the name 
of economy! A further “economy” fea- 
ture was that, under the sweeping pro- 
visions of this measure, the Pension 
Bureau would be in a position largely to 
reduce its office force. Over $1,000,000, it 
is claimed, now spent in salaries could thus 
be saved, and paid direct to the soldiers. 
This measure, without repealing any 
existing pension law, or in any way mod- 
ifying, restricting, or changing the laws or 
rules governing the payment of present 
pensions to the inmates of national 
soldiers’ homes, provided that every sol- 
dier who served in the Civil War, no 
matter where, when, or how, for the period 
of ninety days should receive $15 per month 
for the remainder of his life; every soldier 
who served 6 months, $20; every one who 
served 9 months was to get $25; and he who 
served one year or more, irrespective of 
his present age, was to receive $30 per 
month. All these payments, it is to be 
borne in mind, were to be made to men 
who suffered no wound or injury dur- 
ing their term of serivce, or incurred there- 
in any physical disability. Such are al- 
ready cared for by virtue of other legisla- 
tion. The payments now provided were 
to be a pure gratuity, based upon the fact 
that the recipient, at a period nearly fifty 
years ago, performed some sort of military 
service for ninety days, or six months, or 
nine months, or one year or more. Upon 
the theory that all the money to be appro- 
priated should go to soldiers in distress, 
a provision was added that no ex-soldier 
enjoying a net income of $1000 a year or 
more, should draw any additional pension 
under the provisions of this act. The 
word “additional’’ here should be noted. 
It is a word of much significance in this 
connection. 

While this bill was being drafted and was 
still in committee, it was referred to the 
Pension Bureau for the usual estimate of 
the cost likely to be entailed thereby should 
it become a law. The Pension Bureau 
refused, however, to make the called for 
estimate, on the ground, that, owing to 
the section which excluded soldiers with 


a net private income per year of $1,000 
or more, no data existed upon which an 
estimate could be based. ‘Thereupon the 
Committee proceeded to make an estimate 
of its own. By virtue of this “estimate,” 
the possible number of pension recipients 
was reduced from 20 to 30 per cent; that 
number of “veterans” it was “guessed” 
enjoying incomes of over $1,000 a year. 
Other deductions of somewhat similar 
character were then made; and finally an 
estimate, —a final “ guess’’ — was reached 
that the aggregate increased draft on the 
Treasury during the first year of the 
operation of the bill was not likely to ex- 
ceed $20,000,000. But, as the great mass 
of the claims are necessarily acted upon 
during subsequent years (the Bureau 
being swamped by the number thereof), 
and.all operate back to the time the claim 
was filed, it is not unsafe to estimate that 
for the second year the draft made on the 
Treasury by virtue of this measure would 
be in the neighborhood of at least 
$40,000,000. The report then goes on to 
state that under this bill no provision 
was made for the soldiers of the Mexican 
War; while any further measure for the 
benefit of soldiers’ widows, etc., was to 
be considered in a separate bill to be re- 
ported by another committee. It would 
thus appear that, under the measure now 
favorably acted on by the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, the $160,000,000 paid 
out by the Pension Bureau, according to 
its report in 1910, is to be increased by the 
sum of from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 
in the not remote future; further pro- 
vision being yet to be made for the soldiers 
of the Mexican War, for soldiers’ widows, 
etc., €tc., etc: 

Sweeping and extravagant as this meas- 
ure is, it does have one feature of im- 
provement, and of marked improvement, 
over previous legislation. It recog- 
nizes to a certain degree the period of 
service — it is at least an effort in the 
direction of manifest justice. The ninety 
days man, the six months man, the nine 
months man, and the three years man 
are not all lumped together and dealt 
with as if the mere fact of service at all or 
of any sort alone called for consideration. 
Under this system, which had permeated 
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all previous legislation, men who had 
never heard a hostile shot, or seen a Con- 
federate flag outside of a museum; men who, 
as had notoriously been the case, had taken 
advantage of the expiration of a brief 
term of service to march home to the 
sound of the enemy’s cannon after battle 
had been actually joined —such were 
not set down as the equals in every re- 
spect of those who went in for the whole 
war. A distinction was recognized be- 
tween the eleventh hour recruit and him 
who had borne the heat and burden of 
the entire day. The bill was at ieast an 
attempt to recognize the one great essential 
distinction — differences of time in the 
manifold enlistments. It had in this 
respect much to commend it as an advance 
upon all previous efforts at pension legis- 
lation. So much, at least, must be said 
in commendation of it. 


Conceding this, the present “Sher- 


wood” bill — that under immediate con- 
sideration — is, as presented, none the less 
in other respects a somewhat noticeable 
example of that absence of care and exact- 
ness characteristic of all “blanket’’ leg- 


islation. It invites concealment, de- 
ception, fraud, and perjury. Take, for 
example, that clause upon which so much 
emphasis in the accompanying report is 
laid, intended to confine pension pay- 
ments under this act to the needy. Under 
a previous pension measure of a different 
character reported in the Senate in 1909 
(Senate 4183), it was provided that a 
beneficiary under that act should first 
“make affidavit that his income derived 
from private sources and including the 
income of his wife’ did not exceed a 
specified amount; but in the Sherwood 
bill, it will be observed, it is merely pro- 
vided that a pension under the act should 
not be paid to any soldier whose annual 
income is $1000 or more. As already 
Stated, it was then crudely estimated that 
from 20 to 30 per cent. of the possible 
beneficiaries would be excluded by the 
operations of this clause. If so, they must, 
it would appear, be excluded at their own 
option. No affidavit is required; no pro- 
vision is made for examination of in- 
dividual cases; there is no exception be- 
cause of income derived from a wife. The 
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possible beneficiary is left to settle the 
matter with his own conscience. Prac- 
tically, the exception thus amounts to 
nothing. Moreover, what at most, or in 
any case, does it amount to? The accom- 
panying report especially says that the bill 
does not repeal or modify any existing pen- 
sion law. The exclusion, therefore, of cases 
in which the possible recipient has a 
private income of $1000 or more, would 
only prevent his drawing the difference 
between the pension provided under a pre- 
vious law and a penson provided under 
the proposed law. The economy upon 
which so much emphasis in the report is 
laid, thus amounts to nothing at all. It 
is an economical blind, devised to ‘‘save 
the face,” so to speak, of a committee 
conscious of a mandate to reduce the 
public outgo. 

It has already been stated that no 
precedent exists in the history of the 
human race for such indiscriminate and 
promiscuous giving as that already pro- 
vided for under the existing pension laws 
of the United States, or for anything even 
approaching it. Of this the British Old 
Age Pension act is illustrative. This act, — 
at the time of its passage deemed one of un- 
precedented liberality outside of our own 
pension system — it was estimated, would 
impose a draft on the Imperial Treasury 
of about six million sterling ($30,000,000) 
a year. Experience is uniform and _ in- 
variable to the effect that every measure 
of indiscriminate public giving far ex- 
ceeds, in its practical operation, any pre- 
vious estimate made of the cost thereof. 
It proved so in the case of the British Old 
Age Pension act, the provisons of which 
were most general. The originally es- 
timated disbursement of six million sterl- 
ing a year, will, in the third year of the 
operation of the act be thirteen million, — 
the equivalent of some $65,000,000 in 
American money. The annual pension 
drain on the American Treasury, because 
of a war fought close upon fifty years 
ago, already considerably more than twice 
that amount, will, under the proposed 
legislation, should it become a law, exceed 
it by more than three fold. Nor is the 
limit reached, or the end even remotely in 
sight. 
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It is a safe and good rule for legislators, 
whether municipal, state, or national, 
to measure every proposed public ex- 
penditure by their individual and private 
standards — in other words, to do for 
and with the public as under similar con- 
ditions and circumstances they would 
do for themselves, with theirown. When, 
for instance, it is a question of making a 
draft on the public treasury, the strictly 
conscientious legislator would err on the 
right side only, should he be actuated, 
mutatis mutandis, by the same consid- 
erations of reasonable expenditure which 
would actuate him were he signing a 
check or authorizing a draft on his own 
bank deposit. 

The matter of provision to be made for 
those who for any reason are insufficiently 
provided for, is no new question. On the 
contrary, in one form or another, it has, 
as a problem, occupied the attention of the 
individual man, the legislator, and the 
business administrator or director almost 
since the beginning of time. And if, as a 
result of all human experience, through 
largesses, distributions, charitable bequests 
and foundations, poor-laws and work- 
houses, doles, out-door relief, asylums, and 
pensions —the panem et circenses of all 
times and kinds—one fact stands forth 
more distinct and indisputable than most 
others, it is that promiscuous and indiscrim- 
inate benefactions and givings are a curse to 
all concerned. In such case the demand 
always exceeds the supply; feeding on 
itself, the thing fed grows with an exceed- 
ing growth. Impairing self-respect, it 
saps the desire of self-help. It creates 
dependents and begets mendicants. 

It remains to apply these rules of action 
and results of experience to the United 
States pension legislation. Did any one 
ever hear of a private individual or a large 
business concern which, in providing for 
employees and dependents, pursued the 
policy which has for the last thirty years 
been pursued by the United States Con- 
gress, as respects what are known as the 
“veterans” of the Civil War, or those 
dependent upon them? Did any one, 
either in a private capacity, a corporate 
capacity, or a public capacity, ever hear 
of a system under which equal amounts 


were distributed in the form of annunities 
to every one who had been in a public 
or private or corporate employ, at a 
given period of time — provided only it was 
in excess of ninety days — and wholly irre- 
spective of his means, present occupation, 
earning capacity, or physical condition? 
A private individual who, dealing with 
his own funds, adopted such a policy, 
would unquestionably at an early day 
be in bankruptcy; provited always he 
was not put under guardianship by a 
court-of-law on petition of members of 
his family or those dependent on him. 
The directors of a business corporation, 
no matter how large, who pursued such 
a policy, would unquestionably be held 
personally liable for perversion of cor- 
porate funds. Yet this is exactly the 
course which, in the case of the Civil War 
pension roll, has, for the last thrity years, 
been pursued by a succession of Con- 
gresses. 

Custom has habituated the country to 
the spectacle; and the extreme crudéness, 
and consequent waste and _ incidental 
abuses and corruption of the system are 
taken as matters of course. They excite 
neither notice nor criticism. To realize 
the situation it becomes necessary to 
get a glimpse of it objectively — to see 
ourselves as others must see us. Let 
a case be supposed. Reference has al- 
ready been made to the British Old Age 
Pension system. By virtue of that act, 
ill-considered in many respects and confes- 
sedly open to grave criticism, weekly pay- 
ments are made under clauses necessarily 
general in their phraseology, to all persons 
coming under their purview. These of 
course are numbered by tens of thousands. 
Now let it be assumed that, in addition 
to general legislative action, Parliament 
were to assume both administrative and 
judicial functions; inviting individual 
applications, exceptional in character and 
undertaking, to pass upon each separate 
appeal; granting special exemptions and 
favors, and in cases even correcting; and 
setting aside the judgments and sentences 
of judicial tribunals, declaring -him not a 
criminal who is a criminal of record; and 
if this were done habitually and in thou- 
sands of cases each year (pensioning 
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-and pardoning being recognized as a par- 

liamentary perquisite) such a system, 
indiscriminate, illogical, wasteful, and con- 
fused, we would at once pronounce 
unworthy of a civilized country and 
impossible of continued operation. Yet 
that is the exact system in use in the 
United States. Asa result of its workings, 
a hundred and sixty million dollars were, 
in 1910, drawn out of the Treasury, and 
under those workings it is proposed to 
draw out two hundred millions in 1913. 
Were this not a fact. the statement of it 
would seem incredible. 

The question, therefore, naturally sug- 
gests itself why is such a system continued? 
— And much more, how has it come about 
that the extension of such a system is not 
only proposed but is so sure of passage, 
that, can it once be brought to a vote, 
action can be forestalled only by recourse 
to parliamentary expedients? To any one 
who makes a study, even a superficial 
study, of existing conditions, the answer 
is obvious. Much has been heard of late 
of the trusts and of great trade combina- 


tions which control legislation, greatly to 
the public detriment, while more conducive 
yet to private emolument — “predatory 


wealth,” as the phrase goes. It is safe, 
however, to say that there is to-day in 
Washington, or in the world, no influence 
which, in its power to break down opposi- 
tion and to bring about the legislative 
results it desires, is at all comparable to 
the influence which has grown up and 
become organized under the existing 
United States pension system. That sys- 
tem disburses eight score millions a year. 
Wherever disbursements on any account 
run into the millions, the opportunity 
for what is, known as “ pickings’? cannot 
but exist. To that rule no exception can 
be found: The Commissioner of Pensions, 
in his report for the year ending June 30, 
1910, states that more than 25,000 recog- 
nized attorneys practise before the Bureau. 
During the year 1909 more than $320,000 
of public money was disbursed among 
them. He further states that there was 
a marked increase in the amount of attor- 
neys’ fees paid, due to claims filed and 
allowed under an act passed during the 
Previous year. Every “blanket” act 
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implies an enormous increase of attorneys 
fees. A most fair-faced and plausible, 
but altogether deceptive and very in- 
nocuous clause from time to time appears 
in these acts to the effect that no 
money under the provisions thereof shall 
be paid to attorneys. The clause amounts 
to absolutely nothing. This was curiously 
demonstrated in the case of possible bene- 
ficiaries under the various pension laws 
after the Spanish War. “On the return 
of the army from the Philippine Islands, 
most of the troops were mustered out in 
San Francisco. In advance of their arrival 
at that point, the pension attorneys of 
Washington hurried to the spot to open 
offices or have their agents ready to meet 
the returning soldiers. According to the 
language of the soldiers themselves, the 
rival agents beset them at once, importun- 
ing them to file their claims for pensions 
without delay. To the bewildered youths, 
eager only to reach their homes, seventy- 
five attorneys seemed to be pursuing each 
victim, assuring him that it was his duty 
to file his application, whether an invalid 
or not. The hospitals had to be guarded 
against these tormentors masquerading 
as friends of the invalids.” In the case of 
a single regiment composed of officers and 
men of exceptional physical excellence, 477 
applications for pensions were filed within 
four months, for over twenty different 
diseases! © 

“Wheresoever tne carcass is there will 
the eagles be gathered together.’ For 
“carcass” in the above Biblical aphorism 
read “pension largess”’ and, for “eagles,” 
“vultures,” and the situation with us as 
respects pension attorneys is not in- 
adequately set forth. For them, each 
fresh “blanket” bill spells — “ Harvest”’! 
And it is safe to say that, if the exigencies 
of legislation called for it, every one of the 
25,000 attorneys practising before the 
Pension Bureau could be depended upon 
for at least one telegram to some member 
of Congress. It is no exaggeration, there- 
fore, to assert that, at a single indication 
amounting merely to a warning from the 
sentinel “vulture,” from twenty to thirty 
thousand telegrams would in a single day 
be poured in upon Congress. The pressure 
also could be directed exactly at the points 
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where pressure was most necessary or 
desirable. Outside of Congressional circles, 
few have any idea of the influences which 
can thus be brought to bear. It is to be 
remembered also that, on the other side, 
nothing is heard. What is every one’s 
business is proverbially no one’s business; 
and any member of Congress, whether 
Senate or House, questioned on the point, 
would state that to one letter or message 
of protest against some “blanket” act 
involving the expenditure of tens of mil- 
lions, he will receive at least a hundred 
urgent messages demanding its passage. 
if, moreover, any member of Congress 
raises his voice against such a measure, 
he becomes at once the recipient of letters 
of remonstrance, some indignant, others 
abusive and threatening. Most rarely, 
however, does he get a letter of commenda- 
tion or sympathy. The logical result 
follows. Members of Congress are some- 
what exceptionally human. 

Looked at from another point of view, 
the political influence in favor of any and 
every additional pension measure, no 
matter what its character, is apparent, 
and even more startling than apparent — 
On the 30th of June last, there were 
upon the rolls of the Pension Office the 
names of over 880,000 recipients. These, 
of course, are unequally distributed. They 
represent, however, On an average, con- 
siderably more than 2,000 recipients for 
each present Congressional district of the 
country. In Indiana, for instance, there 
are 4,176 pensioners to a district; in 
Maine there are 3,773. The six New 
England states average 2,985 recipients 
to each district. In twelve other states — 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kansas 
— the districts average a trifle more than 
2,800 each. On the other hand, in the 
eleven states which constituted the Con- 
federacy, represented in the aggregate by 
98 members of Congress, there are but 754 
recipients to a district. The two states of 
the Confederacy having the largest number 
of pensioners are Arkansas and Tennessee 
with a fraction more than 1,640 to a dis- 
trict; but Georgia with eleven representa- 
tives averages 310 pensioners only to each 


district; while South Carolina with seven 
representatives has but 275. In seven 
former Confederate states having-an aggre- 
gate of sixty-eight representatives, the 
pensioners average 490 only to a district, 
as compared with 3,258, the average in 
six populous Northern states returning 
89 members of the House. Furthermore, 
the pensioners in the Southern states 
referred to are, presumbly, nearly all 
pensioners coming down from earlier wars 
— the Mexican War or even that of 1812 
—and the provisions of the pending 
Sherwood bill, with its fifty millions of 
increased annual outgo, affect the states 
named in no appreciable degree; while, 
on the other hand, six Northern states 
— Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, lowa, 
and Kansas — have at least 120,000 
would-be beneficiaries under that bill, 
averaging not less than 1,300 to a Con- 
gressional district. 

For reasons that at once suggest them- 
selves, no considerable opposition to this 
indiscriminate but unequal distribution 
of public money has as yet been made by 
the representatives of the Southern states; 
though, in addition to their share of the 
heavy burden of taxation imposed gener- 
ally by the national pension payments, 
each of these states supports a local system 
making provision for the disabled and 
necessitous yet living, among those furn- 
ished by it to the armies of the Confederacy. 
Incidentally, it may be observed that 
some of those Confederate pension measures 
as respects administration as well as the 
measure of relief furnished, might well 
afford material for Congressional study. 
Carefully framed, while assisting the 
deserving and needy, they do not hold 
out temptation to fraud or actively stimul- 
ate and foster mendicancy. For instance, 
under the pension law of South Carolina 
there is a provision that property sufficient 
to produce $75 in the applicant’s own or his 
wife’s name, debars a possible beneficiary 
from receipt of a pension. Furthermore, it 
is credibly asserted that in the Confederacy 
the veteran “who possesses even a moder- 
ate competence, who has sons or daughters 
able to provide for him would regard it 
as a humiliation to be offered a pension 
by the State.”. 
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THE CASH VALUE OF TRAINING IN ALL PURSUITS —SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. OF 
LEADERS EDUCATED MEN — THE VOTE ON THE LORIMER 
QUESTION A MORAL TEST 


PAUL H. NEYSTROM 


HE results of education may 

be viewed from two dif- 

ferent standpoints, one pos- 

itive and commendatory of 

what has already been ac- 
complished, and the other negative 
and critical of the failure of the schools 
to do what seems within possibility. In 
the past, most discussions upon this 
subject have been either too much of one 
or the other, and this has been the case 
because arguments had to be built upon 
beliefs and opinions rather than facts. 
The facts were not obtainable. It is 
noteworthy, however, that theoretical 
statements concerning the values of 
education have recently given place more 
and more to arguments based on facts 
or actual conditions. The time seems 
ripe for a summary of such facts. 

As is well known by all, the positive 
results of education are in some respects 
intangible and therefore difficult to meas- 
ure, and some think that the most in- 
tangible of the results are the most 
valuable. The breadth of view, the 
liberality of thought, the increased sat- 
isfaction in living, the diversified in- 
terests, the various touches which educa- 
tion lays upon character, are all incom- 
mensurable but of undoubted value. 

In these days of scientific business 
management, however, when all lines 
of human activity are being observed, 
experimented upon, and standardized, it 
is not strange that the schools, which 
are in a certain sense business institutions, 
collecting and expending enormous sums 
of money, should be challenged to show 
results from these expenditures. The 
demand is fair and should be squarely met. 


But, at present, it is obvious that, no 
matter how good the results may be, it 
is difficult to show what they are because 
of failure on the part of the educational 
institutions to keep suitable records 
of their work. Cost accounting is the 
watchword of the industrial world, and 
there is need of cost accounting and other 
statistics in education likewise. 

Meagre as they are, there are still 
certain evidences available. These may 
be grouped under three heads; — first, 
those which show the money value of 
education; second, those which show the 
relation of education to leadership; and 
third, those which show the relation of 
education to good citizenship, public and 
private morality. 

The facts concerning the money value 
of education have been obtained in a 
variety of ways. A number of schools 
have kept account of their graduates, 
especially as to positions held and sal- 
aries received from year to year, so that 
average incomes for each year after leav- 
ing the school could be computed. These 
schools are of both secondary and college 
grade, so that the value of progressive 
amounts of education may be compared. 
State commissions on industrial education 
in Massachusetts and in New Jersey have 
compiled statistics comparing the average 
incomes at various ages of those who have 
received technical education with those 
who have not had such advantages. 
And certain individuals have made spe- 
cial investigations on the money value 
of education in definite fields. Mr. 
James M. Dodge conducted such an 
investigation in the mechanical industries; 
Mr. Herbert J. Hapgood, in business, 
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and Mr. K. C. Livermore, working with 
Professor G. F. Warren of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has made a study of the earning 
power of the farmers of four townships 
in the State of New York, classified accord- 
ing to the amount of education they 
received. 

These statistics, although admittédly 
imperfect and meagre, show with sur- 
prising uniformity that education does 
have a value which may be expressed in 
dollars and cents; and it is noteworthy 
that this applies with equal force in in- 
dustry, business, and agriculture. It is 
also noteworthy that there is not a single 
exception in the results as shown, nor in 
any others so far as the writer knows, to 
the rule that the higher the average of 
education the higher the average earning 
power. The late William T. Harris, when 
Commissioner of Education of the United 


States, pointed out that, where the public 
term is longest, there the average pro- 
ductive capacity of the citizen is greatest. 
He took as his example the United States 
as a whole and the State of Massachusetts. 
The average school period per inhabitant 
in the whole United States was 4.3 years; 
the average school period for Mas- 
sachusetts was 7 years. The ratio of the 
school period in tuat state to the whole 
United States being, therefore, 70 to 43; 
but the ratio of productive capacity per 
individual in Massachusetts to that of 
each individual in the whole United States 
was then 66 to 37 which is equivalent to 
70 to 40.5. The similarity of the ratios — 
that is, of education, 70 to 43 and of pro- 
ductivity, 70 to 40.5, constituted, accord- 
ing to Harris, more than a coincidence; 
and upon this basis he computed that, 
for each year spent in school beyond the 
average of 4.3 years, the future earning 
power of the individual would be in- 
creased more than one thousand dollars. 
As to leadership, we have frequently 
heard in this country of the number of 
self-made men and women who have 
forged their way to the front in business, 
industry, and politics. This has con- 
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stituted a criticism in a negative way of 
the schools and particularly of higher 
education; for, if the schools do not con- 
tribute in any large way to the develop- 
ment of leaders, one of their purposes 
of existence is challenged. 

For definite evidence upon this point 
we may turn to “ Who’s Who in America,” 
with its biographical sketches of more 
than 17,000 men and women, admittedly 
leaders in their various occupations and 
successful from the standpoint of present 
popular opinion. Among these names 
one will find not only political officials, 
such as congressmen, judges, governors, 
members of legislatures; but also pro- 
fessional men, engineers, manufacturers, 
inventors, industrial organizers, brokers, 
and agriculturists. 

In the brief account of each individ- 
ual’s life, there is, in the majority of cases, 
a statement of the educational advan- 
tages enjoyed. By studying these state- 
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ments one should be able to determine 
quite definitely whether education has 
had any share in shaping the careers of 
these individuals or not. If it should 
be found that most of them are without 
education such as is received in schools, 
then it would have to be admitted that 
the school systems were failing to accom- 
plish one of their great purposes. 

The publishers of this work have in- 
vestigated this question and the results 
found, stated in condensed form, are 
as follows: —Of the total number about 
whom educational facts are given, 71 per 
cent. have had college training; 58 per 
cent. are graduates of colleges or schools 
of college or university grades; 16 per 
cent. ended their education with secon- 
dary schools — that is, high schools, acade- 
mies, normals, or seminaries; 9 per cent. 
received only a common school education; 
3.8 per cent. were privately educated. But 
most important of all, as a contradiction 
of the critics, is the fact that only two- 
tenths of one per cent. of all these men and 
women were self-taught. It is perfectly 
clear then that the leaders who are high 
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in the ranks of industry, business, the 
professions, and politics, come from the 
well educated classes. These figures be- 
come much more significant when we 
recall that less than 5 per cent. of the 
youth of the country pass from the com- 
mon school to the high school, and per- 
haps not one in a hundred of the entire 
population receives any college training 
at all; yet 71 per cent. of the successful 
men and women of our time have received 
this college training. To be sure this 
should be qualified because the “Who's 
Who” list includes most college profes- 
sors—men who from their professions are 
naturally college graduates — which makes 
it proportionately include more names 
of educators than of business men, etc., 
who are not necessarily college graduates. 
The result nevertheless has significance. 

Another interesting fact in the old 
discussion of whether the city or the 
country is most prolific in the production 
of successful men may be drawn from 
“Who’s Who in America.” Frederick 
Adams Wood, a noted student of hered- 
ity, investigated the question by means 
of this volume and came to the conclusion 
that cities of 8,000 or more people have 
furnished twice as many prominent men 
as the country, in proportion to popula- 
tion. His explanation is that people of 
strong capacity and ability are attracted 
to the cities, and he reasons from this that 
their children must be brighter and more 
able than the children of less ambitious 
or less energetic people who live in the 
country. This, however, is not the only 
explanation. There is another factor of 
greater significance, and that is the dif- 
ference in educational opportunity which 
exists between the city and the country. 
Country schools are, and have been, de- 
fective. The country school lacks the 
equipment, the grading, the libraries, the 
experienced professional teachers, which 
the city school has, for long, been able to 
supply to its children. The country boy 
or girl who is to become a leader must come 
to town to be educated. 

In older countries, where social con- 
ditions are much more firmly fixed, the 
ratios of numbers of great men from 
the city, to those from the country, are 
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Professor Odin has 
shown that the ratio in France has been 
close to thirteen from the city to one 
from the country for a period of 500 


considerably higher. 


years. Professor L. F. Ward has shown 
that 98 per cent. of the noted people 
of Europe received liberal educations in 
their youth. It is noteworthy that the 
percentage of college graduates listed in 
“Who’s Who in America” climbed from 
56 per cent. in the 1903-5 volume to 58 
per cent. in the 1910-11 volume.. This 
indicates the tendency of the times in 
the dependence of leadership upon higher 
education. 

The relation of education to good cit- 
izenship and to public and private moral- 
ity is not so clear nor so easily determined 
as in the case of the relation of education 
to earning power and to preparation for 
leadership. Still some facts may be cited 
which, if not good evidence, are at least 
suggestive. 

When the public schools were in their 
infancy and educational reformers were 
busily fighting for their establishment, a 
frequent argument used was that money 
expended in schools would be saved many 
times in the decrease of crime which would 
follow. It was argued that the schools 
would take the place of jails and prisons. 
It must be frankly admitted that no such 
large results have as yet been achieved, 
although it must be as frankly stated that 
public education, according to the ideals 
of the reformer, has not yet been achieved. 
Not until our society can require and 
guarantee that every child shall have 
what constitutes a common school ed- 
ucation, can we say that even the first 
step demanded by the educational re- 
former has been accomplished. At pre- 
sent the average number of years attended 
by children in the American schools at 
the present time, falls short at least three 
years of the time necessary under the best 
conditions to give this common school 
education. 

To determine the positive, moral value 
of education, so far as public morality 
is concerned, the following plan was 
adoped. Lists were prepared of names 
drawn from histories and biographies ol 
individuals who have, through act and 
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word, sought moral progress; who have 
worked for the general welfare; whose 
thoughts have been for the weak as well 
as for the strong; and who have not 
identified themselves with a class or clique 
with the intent of excluding social bene- 
fits from all others. 

Other lists have been prepared using 
names of the opposite type; those who 
have sought individual welfare; who 
have served special interests at the ex- 
pense of public interests; who have iden- 
tified themselves with selfishness of a 
kind dangerous to society. Ideals for 
men are constantly changing in certain 
particulars. Some men, considered good 
citizens in times past, would, if they 
practised the same methods to-day as in 
their own times, be considered dangerous 
members of modern communities. Still, 
there is, in every time, an opportunity to 
see a difference between those individuals 
who, professedly and actually, considered 
only personal interest as opposed to those 
who, though they perhaps also sought per- 
sonal interest, did so through advancing 
the welfare of all. 

Using “Who’s Who in America” on 
similar lists drawn up for men of our own 
time, a conclusion of this question of the 
relation of education to moral progress and 
good citizenship, which seems fair, has been 
drawn. The investigation showed that 
there is clearly a general rule but to it there 
are many exceptions. In both past and 
present there have been many individuals 
who were self-made or who have had but 
little institutional education, who have 
placed themselves in the front ranks of the 
movement for social or general betterment. 
Of this fraction of the population, the Ameri- 
can people are justly proud. Society owes 
much, indeed, to this class. On the other 
hand, many individuals with most excel- 
lent institutional education may be found, 
who have plainly forgotten the services 
that society has rendered to them and 
who are using their education for mean 
and selfish purposes. Making allowances, 
however, for these exceptions, it is clear 
that, during the last fifty years, not less 
than 75 per cent. of those who have stood 
as leaders for the best things in society, 
have received the best educational ad- 
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vantages offered in the country; and of 
that other group of well known individ- 
uals whom we shall briefly class as public 
wrong-doers, fully 75 per cent. have had 
even less than the influence of eight years 
within common school walls. 

Turn where you will and you will 
find the constructive reformer almost 
invariably an educated man or woman. 
Study the life history of the grafter, the 
crook, the subservient handyman for 
special interests, the degenerate political 
boss who recks not how victories are to 
be gained, who buys votes as he buys land, 
who corrupts legislatures, dominates city 
councils, and you will find, almost in- 
variably, a man with limited institutional 
education, usually one who began his 
contact with the realities of a hard world 
at an early age, and who daily learned the 
lesson, so frequently taught in the bus- 
iness world, “each one for himself,” 
according to the law of the jungle. 

It is not so remarkable that this 
should be the case when we consider that 
the years spent in school, especially the 
high school and college, are the most 
impressionable in life. The contact in 
those years, not only with liberalizing 
studies, but with people of highest moral 
and social ideals, the teachers — this with 
the absence of the hard competitive en- 
vironment of the market place — tends to 
promote development and growth of those 
social sentiments and ideals regarding the 
welfare of our fellowmen, which have 
their germ in every human being. Even 
if there were not a single subject of prac- 
tical value taught during the advanced 
school period to the boy or girl, it does 
not seem that it would be a loss to society 
to continue to support and encourage 
attendance in these higher schools in 
order to preserve its young people, during 
these formative years, from contact with 
certain phases of business life. As it now 
exists in some quarters, business brutalizes 
and dehumanizes all but the strongest 
characters. Add, now, to this use of the 
school as a shield at a critical time of life, 
the education which comes from thought 
and from the study of subjects of social sig- 
nificance; and, to this, the personal contact 
and instruction of high-minded teachers, 
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and you have a combination of influences 
which are bound to have their effect upon 
the welfare of society, through the students 
when they become active members of 
that society. 

The exceptions to the rule may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the school does 
not guarantee education to any one. All 
that it offers is opportunity. Teachers 
cannot give education to _ students. 
Equipment, laboratories, buildings, libra- 
ries, all that one finds in a school are 
no surety that the youth will be educated. 
These are but means by which the student 
himself may obtain an education. The 
teacher points the way, the student must 
do the work. It is entirely possible for a 
student to pass through any school with- 
out getting a real education. No exam- 
ination can reveal how much a part of him- 
self the studies and influence of the schools 
have become. Everything indicates, 
however, that the better the teachers and 
the better the equipment, the greater 
the likelihood that most young people 
in attendance will get the results desired 
from the schools. 

As an example of the method just 
described, to suggest if not to prove the 
moral effect of education, an investigation 
of one aspect of the Lorimer case is 
illuminating. During the last session of 
Congress, the United States Senate was 
called upon to decide whether William 
Lorimer of Illinois, should be permitted 
to retain his seat in that body or not. 
It was alleged by his opponents, upon 
proof quite generally accepted by the 
public as conclusive, that he had been 
elected to his position by improper means, 
which reflected upon his honor as well as 
upon the legislature of the State of Ill- 
inois. As provided by the United States 
Constitution, judgment as to his guilt 
rested with members of the Senate. 
The question was not a political one, since 
both Democrats and Republicans voted 
on both sides of the question. It was not 
a question of local or sectional interest, 
for members from all over the country 
voted on both sides of the question. It 
was, more than anything else, a moral 
question. It was one which involved a 
careful consideration of the interests of 


the whole nation as opposed to the in- 
terests of a few individuals. It was a 
question that called for high moral courage 
on the part of those who were to decide 
it, and, not only that, but a broad con- 
ception of the effects of their decision upon 
the Senate, upon the attitude of the public 
toward governing bodies, and upon the 
general welfare of the public itself. Using 
“Who’s Who in America” and the “Con- 
gressional Register” as the sources of 
information, facts were determined con- 
cerning the education of the Senators. 
The accompanying table gives the results. 











EDUCATION OF SENATORS AGAINST FOR 
WHO VOTED LORIMER | LORIMER 
College education 35° 18 
Secondary education 3 15 
Common school education 1 11 
No record I I 
Total 40 46 











Seven eighths of those who voted against 
Lorimer had received college education, 
while only a fraction more than three 
eighths of those who voted for Lorimer had 
received any college education. At least 
twenty-six of those who voted for Lorimer 
had never attended educational institu- 
tions higher than secondary grade, while 
only four among those who voted against 
Lorimer had such meagre education. 

It is not maintained that these figures 
drawn from a study of those voting on 
the Lorimer question prove anything 
definitely however. Even though value- 
less from a scientific standpoint, they are, 
at least, food for thought. 

After making a number of such lists as 
that given above in various fields, the 
writer has been drawn strongly to the 
conclusion that there is a close relation- 
ship between education and good citizen- 
ship. There is even something to be 
said for the results of the various kinds 
of education — classical, technical, pro- 
fessional, and scientific. Each has its own 
tendencies in preparing young people for 
social life. But this constitutes another 
story. Here we must be content if we 
may but make clear the value of general 
education in money, in preparation for 
leadership, and in making good citizens. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 
REMAKERS OF INDUSTRY 


THE SPIRIT OF SCIENCE WHICH, THROUGH TWO MEN, REVOLUTIONIZED THE TURPEN= 
TINE INDUSTRY AND THE SOUTHERN STEEL BUSINESS — THE SOUTHERN 


POWER COMPANY AND A NEW ERA IN 
BY 


THE COTTON MILLS 


EDWIN MIMS 


(PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA) 


RACTICALLY every Southern 
industry is now being put upon 

a more substantial basis as the 

result of better organization, expert 
management, or technical skill. Suc- 
ceeding the era in which the resources 
of the South were developed, sometimes 
with remarkable profits even in spite of 
crude and wasteful methods, has come 
an era in which these industries are 


coming into the hands of trained men: 


Formerly it was comparatively easy to 
make money by the manufacture of coarse 
cotton goods or pig iron; men went into 
manufacturing from other professions and 
had little trouble in succeeding. Unex- 
pected obstacles and increased competition 
have in recent years caused these same 
men either to fail or to readjust them- 
selves to new conditions. A prominent cot- 
ton manufacturer said not long ago that 
everybody in a cotton mill to-day from 
floor-sweeper to president had to be 
educated — at least, in the school of 
experience. The industrial leaders are 
putting a new emphasis on expert super- 
intendence and the training of employees. 

Sometimes important results have come 
from superior management. Citizens of 
Durham, N. C., recall vividly the reforms 
wrought in the two large tobacco factories 
of that city by Mr. C. W. Toms, formerly 
superintendent of the city schools. He 
introduced into the factories the same 
mastery of details and capacity for or- 
ganization that he had displayed in the 
management of the most progressive 
system of schools in the state. The “prac- 


tical men” were surprised that a school 
man could find so many things to improve, 
sO many wastes to cut out. The Black- 
well Durham Tobacco Company was a 
profitable business under old conditions, 
but under the expert management of 
Mr. W. W. Flowers it has become a 
far more profitable one. Mr. Flowers, 
thwarted in his ambition to become a 
specialist in German, has applied to 
manufacturing the accuracy and thorough- 
ness that would have made him a notable 
scholar. No controversy as to the 
merits of a large corporation should 
obscure the significance of such men in 
the present era of Southern development. 

The bags in which Bull Durham smok- 
ing tobacco is put up were made by hand 
until a young North Carolinian, John 
Kerr, a graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, invented a machine 
which has led to their manufacture on 
a large scale by the Golden Belt Manu- 
facturing Company. This invention sug- 
gests the fact that the South’s proportion 
of patents has increased in recent years. 
Two young farmers of Moore County, 
N. C., a few years ago invented a cotton 
planter, for the manufacturing of which 
they have established one of the successful 
industries of Charlotte. In the same 
town, Mr. Stuart W. Cramer manufac- 
tures several cotton mill machines of his 
own patenting, notably, an invention for 
the automatic regulation of the relative 
humidity and temperature of any mill, 
that is used in the mills of New England 
as well as in the South. 
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What science is doing in Southern 
industry is made concrete by the ex- 
periences of two men from the same 
county in Georgia both of whom received 
an inspiration in Germany that proved 
to be the turning point in their careers 
and of great service to their native sec- 
tion. Professor C. H. Herty, now head 
of the department of chemistry in the 
University of North Carolina, while taking 
lectures at Charlottenberg (Berlin) under 
Professor O. N. Witt, one of the most 
celebrated industrial chemists of Europe, 
inquired of the professor one day what he 
thought of the turpentine industry of 
America. With a characteristic German 
gesture the latter threw up his hands and 
exclaimed: “You have no industry, you 
have a butchery. I speak from personal 


knowledge, for I have been in Florida. 
You are wasting your natural resources 
and get nothing like an adequate return 
from them.” 

The remark was a surprise to the 
young American scholar, who had been 
born on the edge of the turpentine belt 


and had heard all his life of the money 
made from this industry. He could 
make no reply at the time, having never 
seen the actual operation of getting 
resin from pine trees. He decided that 
as soon as he reached home he would see 
for himself and, if the criticism proved 
true, devote himself to finding a remedy. 

He began his investigations at Valdosta, 
Ga. He saw at a glance the wastefulness 
of the method employed. In addition to 
the necessary “wounding” of the tree 
to cause the resin to flow, deep holes 
(“boxes”) were cut at the base. These 
boxes weakened the trees so that they 
were an easy prey to winds and forest fires. 
Moreover, there was a good deal of waste in 
dipping the resin from the boxes. 

Such was the practice which he saw, a 
practice that was not very efficient in 
getting resin and which was very des- 
tructive to the forests. He secured all 
the literature on the subject and found 
that in France the turpentine operators 
had used clay cups instead of boxes cut 
in the wood, and that in this way the trees 
had been saved for as much as a hundred 
years. He found, too, that many patents 
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had been procured at Washington by 
men who had worked at the problem of a 
substitute for the harmful box method. 
The difficulty with the French method 
was that it called for skilled laborers that 
could not be commanded in the South; and 
the difficulty with the American patents 
was that none of them had been successful 
commercially. So he went to work to 
find a substitute that would be simple 
enough to be used by Negro laborers, 
cheap enough to com:nand the attention 
of operators and renters, and efficient 
enough to secure a maximum flow of resin. 

On his first vacation —he was then 
adjunct professor in the University of 
Georgia — he went to Savannah to in- 
terest the turpentine operators in his ideas 
and plans. He met with almost entire 
indifference on the part of men who seemed 
to feel that it was better to leave good 
enough alone, especially as pine forests 
seemed almost inexhaustible. At the 
end of his second day, after almost aban- 
doning hope, he secured the promise of 
some timber with which to experiment and 
a pledge of $150 to cover actual expenses. 
In the spring of 1901 he fitted up near 
Statesboro a sort of forest laboratory, 
arranged in various plots of timber to 
test the comparative results of the box 
and cup methods. He found it difficult to 
get laborers, the Negroes having nothing 
but contempt for the “flower pots” that 
were put upon trees, for his system con- 
sisted of little metal gutters running 
diagonally down across the facing and 
emptying into a cup—an earthenware 
pot hung on the side of the tree. It was 
a very simple looking thing to revolu- 
tionize a great industry. 

One man was not indifferent to the 
results of these investigations. Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, then in the forestry de- 
partment at Washington, after hearing 
Professor Herty’s story, said: 
_ “You are the man | 
looking for. What can we do? We 
will publish anything you write. You'd 
better become one of the experts of the 
department. This means not only in- 
creased profits for the turpentine operators 
but the conservation of our forests.” 

The result was that Dr. Herty resigned 


have been 
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his professorship and, with the support 
of the Bureau of Forestry, conducted ex- 
periments on a much larger tract of tim- 
ber at Ocilla, Ga.— the owners of the 
tract furnishing labor and timber and 
getting the profits. There, with a squad 
of twelve Negroes, by systematic tests, 
he proved still more conclusively that an 
increzsed yield over a longer period of 
time and a better quality of resin came 
from the cup method than from the old 
boxes. Three years later similar tests 
showed an increased yield of 30 per 
cent. in the “cuppings” of the second and 
third years, while at the same time the 
trees were preserved from storm and fire. 

The next problem was to get the cups 
manufactured, and to secure the co- 
operation of the operators. The manu- 
facturers of pottery said that they could 
not manufacture the cup for less than 
three cents, and they laughed at Professor 
Herty when he said that he wanted not 
hundreds, but millions. One morning in 


New Orleans, two years later, Dr. Herty 
sold one million and a half cups to two men 
while they were waiting for their breakfast. 


Meantime a pottery plant was bought at 
Daisy, Tenn., with the intention of manu- 
facturing cups half the time and stoneware 
the other half. As the result of an address 
made at Jacksonville in 1902 before the 
Association of Turpentine Operators, 
which had been organized two years 
before to limit the output of turpentine 
in order to save the forests, Dr. Herty 
aroused widespread interest in the new 
method. The newspapers were his en- 
thusiastic supporters. The railroads be- 
came interested to the point of giving a 
greatly reduced rate on the transportation 
of the cups, while some owners of timber 
lands pledged themselves to let their 
lands only on condition that the operators 
should use cups. 

For two years, Dr. Herty conducted 
demonstrations under the Bureau of For- 
estry, beginning with a convict camp in 
the swamps of Georgia in water one 
foot deep on a cold February day, and 
ending by covering the territory from 
South Carolina to Mississippi. While 
there were at first some disappointments 
connected with the cups, they have 
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gradually won their way with the great 
majority of intelligent operators. Though 
the company has a monopoly, they have 
sold the cups uniformly at a cent and a 
half; and the factory has worked day and 
night to supply the demand. It is esti- 
mated that the cup system has already 
added more than ten million dollars to the 
annual value of the turpentine industry. 
Not satisfied with these results, Pro- 
fessor Herty has continued his inves- 
tigations during the past five years, 
especially in the direciion of determining 
the results of narrow and shallow chip- 
ping of trees. Profiting by the discoveries 
made by a Swiss professor as to the 
source and causes of the production of 
resin, he has made other contributions to 
the improvement of the turpentine in- 
dustry. For four years, near Jacksonville, 
Fla., the Forest Service, with his advice, 
has conducted experiments with 25,000 
trees arranged in four equal crops and 
chipped in different ways; while in the 
laboratory of the University of North 
Carolina experiments have determined 
the effect of shallow chipping on the 
quality of the product. The results 
recently published go to show that the 
trees which were chipped lightly yielded 
a greater percentage of turpentine and 
a better quality; that such chipping left 
the timber in a condition to be imme- 
diately worked again for a second four- 
year period; and that, by the conservative 
selection of trees, the same tract may 
be worked indefinitely, and at the same 
time yield more turpentine than was 
produced by the old destructive methods. 
The upshot of all this patient scientific 
work is that we have now the prospect of 
an intelligent treatment of one of the 
South’s most important _ industries. 
“Instead of being a self-destroying in- 
dustry bound to disappear before many 
years, the naval stores industry, after hav- 
ing retreated southward and westward 
because its material in the old regions 
gave out, is now in prospect of becoming 
stable throughout the present Southern 
pine belt.” To test these results on a 
larger scale, the Forest Service has re- 
cently established the Choctanhatchee 
National Forest “which will be contin- 
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uously yielding turpentine, continuously 
producing lumber, and continuously renew- 
ing itself.” 

The other Southerner to whom I re- 
ferred as moved by the scientific spirit was 
Mr. George Gordon Crawford, now pres- 
ident of the Tennessee Coal, Iron, and 
Railroad Company, who has, during the 
past four years, by expert management 
and by the application of technical 
knowledge, revolutionized the iron and 
steel business of the Birmingham district. 
The first graduate of the Georgia School of 
Technology in 1890, he went to Germany 
to spend two years in the study of tech- 
nical chemistry in the Karl Eberhard 
University at Tiibingen with a view to 
supplementing his knowledge of mechani- 
cal engineering with that of metallurgy — 
hoping thereby to prepare himself for 
success in the iron and steel business. 
Soon after reaching Germany he heard a 
professor say in one of his lectures that the 
Southern states of America were in the 
matter of kultur at about the stage of 
Europeans in the Middle Ages. Some- 
what sensitive at this remark, he found 
upon inquiry that the professor did not 
mean intellectual culture but rather in- 
dustrial efficiency. From that day he 
had a new sense of efficiency as a factor 
in industrial development. Upon his re- 
turn to this country he went to Birming- 
ham to learn the practical side of the 
iron and steel business, only to find that 
his German professor was right with re- 
gard to this industry at least; for at that 
time, 1892, the business was upon a crude 
basis, from the standpont of both financial 
management and the processes of manu- 
facturing. 

After three months he became an 
employee of the Carnegie Steel Company 
at Pittsburgh, first as chemist and then as 
draftsman. He refused promotion at dif- 
ferent times in order to learn every pro- 
cess in the manufacture of steel. His 
technical knowledge and practical sense 
soon led to his appointment as assistant 
superintendent and then as superinten- 
dent of the blast furnaces of the Edgar 
Thomson steel mills —the largest fur- 
naces in the world. Later as manager of 
the National Tube Company at McKees- 
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port, he not only had charge of every kind 
of steel mills but directed ten thousand 
workmen. He completely overhauled the 
extensive plant of the Company, putting in 
improvements to the extent of $9,000,000. 
By this time he was well known through- 
out the United States Steel Corporation, 
having successfully invented original de- 
vices and labor-saving expedients. He 
was serving on a half dozen of the most 
important committees of the Corporation, 
some of which called for visits to the iron 
and steel mills of Europe. It was natural 
that, when the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company became a subsidiary 
of the Steel Corporation in 1907, he should 
become its president. 

In the prime of his life — he was then 
only thirty-eight years old —and with 
the knowledge of the best that was 
being done in the manufacture of iron 
and steel throughout the world, he en- 
tered upon his duties at Birmingham. 
Although he found that much improve- 
ment had been made since he had left 
there fifteen years before, yet when all 
is said as to the progress of the district 
there was still a condition of uncertainty, 
of restlessness, and even of feverishness. 
Booms had been so often followed by 
panics; and periods of the wildest enthusi- 
asm had given way so often to periods of de- 
pression that confidence was necessary. Im- 
provements made in various departments 
needed to be crystallized into an organic 
whole. This was the state of affairs 
that greeted Mr. Crawford in Birmingham. 

Mr. Crawford has studied the cost 
sheets — not only those of his company 
but also those of the subsidiary companies 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
copies of which are sent to him weekly. 
From his study of these cost sheets he has 
made certain demands of superintendents 
and foremen; he has gradually brought 
about more efficient management and a 
greater tonnage per man in every depart- 
ment of the company’s work. Without 
any of the characteristics of a despot he 
has brought the entire plant in line with 
the best modern business _ practices. 
Moreover, he has had an eye upon every 
detail and every process of mining 
and manufacturing. He has used the 
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$6,500,000 appropriated by the Steel 
Corporation to improve trackage, to in- 
troduce labor-saving devices, to build 
furnaces that are of the best quality 
now used in the world —in a word, to 
work out a complete plant characterized 
by permanence, economy, comfort, and 
safety. The climax of the Ensley plant, 
which includes iron and coal mines and 
blast furnaces for the manufacture of iron 
and steel, is the rail mill, which now, by 
the use of the duplex process of steel 
manufacture, turns out rails that are 
used by many of the large railroads of 
the country because they are better than 
Bessemer rails. 

The point of view of Mr. Crawford in 
all these improvements may be the better 
understood by two of his sayings: “It’s 
simply a natural development we are 
after. If, every month, returns are a little 
better than the month before, and a 
steady, gradual improvement shown, I 
am perfectly satisfied.” “Better than 
walking with our heads in the clouds and 
stumbling, is to look where we would 


walk, recogr.ize obstacles, and avoid them.” 
He has accordingly been patient, for the 


old laboratory schooling sticks. He has 
suffered from no illusions as to the superior 
advantages of the Birmingham district. 
To those optimistic citizens of Birmingham 
who, indulging in bombastic utterances, 
are bent upon get-rich-quick processes, 
he believes in telling the exact truth. In 
an article recently published in the Atlanta 
Constitution, he called attention to the 
fact that the production of pig iron had 
remained almost stationary in the South 
since 1902, while that of the United States 
had increased 8,000,000 tons; that the 
low price of pig iron had been due to 
“skimming the cream” and bad book- 
keeping; that, though the quality of steel 
now made in the Ensley mills is as good 
as any in the world, its cost is greater; 
that, although the juxtaposition of coal, 
iron ore, and limestone seems most favor- 
able, the coal is handled less cheaply than 
in other sections; that the ore has so much 
Phosphorus in it as to render its manu- 
facture into steel a more expensive process; 
that the Ensley furnaces manufacture 
10,000 tons a month while those at Mc- 
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Keesport, identical in number and size, 
produce 16,000 tons; that labor in other 
steel districts is more efficient because it 
has been better trained. 

He has insisted likewise that, while 
Birmingham in view of its location has 
the right to the iron and steel trade of 
30 per cent. of the population of the 
United States and to a large export trade 
in South and Central America, it has 
failed to command this market. This, 
he says, is because of its lack of finished 
products, its suicidal policy of selling pig 
iron at a low price to Northern plants, the 
inefficiency of transportation facilities, 
and the lack of steamships from Southern 
ports that renders almost impossible an 
export trade. And an export trade is ne- 
cessary in the steel business to relieve a 
temporary depression in the home market. 

With the full recognition, then, of all 
these obstacles, Mr. Crawford is working 
constructively to remove them as fast as 
possible— they have been to him a 
challenge for more aggressive work rather 
than a cause of depression. He has al- 
ready accomplished much. His com- 
pany recently sent 7,000 tons of steel 
rails to South America by chartering 
special vessels to carry them; and in 
labor-saving machinery and in some 
special improvements in manufacturizg 
iron and steel he has made contributions 
to the whole country. 

More important still is the fact that 
Mr. Crawford has outlined plans looking 
to the development of diversified steel 
plants, which will contribute still further 
to the prosperity of the Birmingham dis- 
trict. A $3,500,000 by-product coke oven 
plant, which is to produce 3500 to 4000 
tons of coke a day and which besides will 
conserve such by-products as gas, am- 
monia, and tar, is now nearing completion. 
The American Steel and Wire Company, 
another subsidiary company of the Steel 
Corporation, is just finishing a plant 
capitalized at $4,000,000 and intended 
for the manufacture of nails, staples, and 
various kinds of wire. The product of 
this plant will amount to 450 tons a day 
and will call for 1500 skilled employees. 
The Universal Cement Company is now 
manufacturing Portland cement fiom the 
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slag of the iron furnaces of Ensley — an- 
other illustration of the utilization of 
waste products. These plants are but 
suggestive of the development that will 
inevitably come as the result of Mr. 
Crawford’s far-seeing vision. Their work 
will be greatly facilitated by the correla- 
tion and codrdination of all forces and 
organizations. 

The most serious obstacle that Mr. 
Crawford has met is the lack of skilled 
laborers. Negroes cannot be used except 
in some of the drudgery work of the coal 
mines, foreigners are not always welcomed 
either by foremen or by the general public, 
and skilled laborers from other steel dis- 
tricts have been difficult to secure because 
of the lack of proper living conditions. 
The situation has been improved by offer- 
ing to the employees prizes and bonuses 
for suggestions that they might make for 
the improvement and efficiency of manu- 
facturing, by the building of bath houses 
and lockers in the mines, by the introduc- 


tion of all sorts of safety devices, and by 
trying in every way to make life pleasant 
for the employees. In 1908 the company, 
having decided to encourage gardening by 
the miners on the grounds surrounding 
their houses, built neat wire fences around 
the yards. An agricultural expert from the 

United States Department of Agriculture 
was hired to supervise the work, and the 
result is that 800 gardens are now being 
cultivated by 25 per cent. of the employees. 
The effects have been most gratifying to 
the company because laborers have been 
made more efficient by the increased 
satisfaction they have in their home sur- 
roundings —and gratifying to the em- 
ployees in that their cost of living is thus 
reduced and that they have a pleasant 
occupation outside of work hours. 

_A still more important result is the 
building at Corey near Birmingham of a 
model industrial town for the workers 
in the plants that are now being con- 
structed. This has been done not by the 
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THE TERRITORY OF THE SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY 


SHOWING THE TRANSMISSION LINES OF A POWER SYSTEM WHICH, THOUGH ONE OF THE YOUNGEST, IS ALREADY 
ONE OF THE BIGGEST IN THE WORLD 














THE SOUTH REALIZING ITSELF 





A TURPENTINE BOX 


WHICH UNDER THE OLD METHOD WAS CUT DEEP 
INTO THE BASE OF THE TREE TO CATCH 
THE RESIN. IT WAS WASTEFUL OF THE 

RESIN AND DESTRUCTIVE TO THE TREES 


Steel Corporation as at Gary, Ind., but 
by a local real estate company, under the 
direction of Mr. Robert L. Jemison, Jr. 

The planning of this, the first industrial 
town in the Southern States, is of such 
significance as to call for further comment. 
Mr. Jemison, a young man thirty-three 
years of age, had within a period of eight 
years built up a real estate business that 
was second to none in the South. When 
approached upon the subject of providing 
adequate living conditions for the skilled 
workmen of the steel plant, he visited all 
the model industrial towns of the Unrted 
States; read all the literature pertaining 
to those of England, France, and Ger- 
many; secured the well known landscape 
architect, Mr. George H. Miller, of 
Boston, to draw up the plans; and with 
characteristic business sagacity and far- 
sighted public spirit, proceeded to build 
upon 250 acres a town that would reap 
the benefit and at the same time avoid 
the mistakes of similar experiments else- 
Where. Briefly, the fundamental features 
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of Corey are the following: All possible 
modern improvements for health, con- 
venience, and cleanliness; the arrange- 
ment of the town in zones or districts — 
some of them for business houses, and 
others for various types of residences, 
ranging from a minimum of $1,250 to a 
maximum of $5,000; a system of streets, 
sidewalks, and _ boulevards, artistically 
arranged with regard to each other and 
the elaborate planting of every street 
and avenue with many varieties of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers; and crowning all, 
a large central portion of many acres to 
be devoted to a plaza, a civic centre in- 
cluding the municipal building, school, 
public library, and Y. M. C. A. building, 
and a large central park with provisions 
for outdoor athletics of every kind and 
for recreation and amusement. Already 
the entire system of streets and prac- 





THE NEW CUP METHOD 


AFTER A SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION DR. C. H. 
HERTY FOUND HOW HE COULD SUPPLANT THE 
BOX WITH A CUP WHICH DOES NOT INJURE THE 
TREE AND WHICH HAS ALREADY ADDED TEN MIL- 
LION DOLLARS A YEAR TO THE TURPENTINE BUSI- 
NESS AND WHICH WILL MAKE IT A PERPETUAL 
INSTEAD OF A SELF DESTROYING INDUSTRY 
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BIRMINGHAM FORTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


AND IRON WAS DISCOVERED 
STOOD ALONE 


THE COAL 
WHEN THIS HOUSE 


BEFORE 


tically all the tree planting has been 
finished, while attractive houses, ranging 
from modern bungalow cottages that may 
be rented for $15 a month, to more ex- 
pensive homes for foremen and superin- 
tendents have been completed. 

Whatever, then, may come in future 
years, the foundations of the iron and 
steel business have been so well laid as 
to insure prosperity. The outlook for 
the cotton mill industry at the present 
time is less promising. Following an era 
of remarkable success has come an era 
of standstill and depression. A_ leading 
cotton manufacturer said recently that 
everything seemed to be against the cot- 
ton mills this year —- Providence included. 
And yet there is a favorable view to take 
of even this situation. The present de- 
pression in the cotton mill industry has 
forced the presidents of these mills to 
make rigid inquiries into every detail of 
their business—to take advantage of 
every labor-saving machine, to study every 
waste, to undertake a finer quality of 
goods that will insure better profits, to 
finish their products instead of sending 
them to New England bleacheries and 
finishing mills, to study the markets 
more intelligently, and above all to see 
the importance of trained foremen and 
superintendents and of a mill population 
constantly increasing in training and 
efficiency. 

Take, for instance, the recently estab- 
lished Republic Mill at Great Falls, S. C. 
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Its president, Mr. R. S. Mebane, and 
its secretary and treasurer, Mr. H. P 
Mebane, were formerly engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton at Graham, N. C 
They saw that the following of old method 
and processes would not avail at the pre- 
sent time; so they sold out their inter- 
ests, devoted an entire year to the study 
of every phase of the cotton mill situation 
in New England and in the best Southern 
mills, and with the aid of an experienced 
architect drew up plans for a new factory 
which should take advantage of all that 
they had learned about mill architecture, 
machinery, expert management, and the 


buying and marketing of goods. They 
secured the financial backing of the 


Duke family, who were interested in the 
Southern Power Company and who sug- 
gested that the new factory might be 
advantageously located at Great Falls. 
On March 1,1911, the mill began operation 
with 580 looms, and 25,200 spindles. 











A BIRMINGHAM SKYSCRAPER 


IN IQII, AFTER THIRTY YEARS OF HAP- 
HAZARD EXPLOITING OF THE DISTRICT’S RE- 
SOURCES. THE ERA OF SCIENCE AND PROPER 
DEVELOPMENT OFFERS HOPES FOR A _ BETTER 


IF MORE CONSERVATIVE FUTURE 





























MR. GEORGE GORDON CRAWFORD 
THE FIRST GRADUATE OF THE GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY IN 1890, WHO STUDIED IN 
GERMANY, RECEIVED HIS EXPERIENCE IN THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT AND WHO AT THIRTY- 
EIGHT BECAME PRESIDENT OF THE TENNESSEE COAL, IRON, AND RAILROAD CO.— THE NEW 
TYPE OF MEN OF SCIENCE WHO ARE TAKING HOLD OF THE MANUFACTURING OF THE SOUTH 
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THE WORLD’S WORK 








THE BLAST FURNACES OF THE ENSLEY WORKS OF THE 
WHICH, UNDER THE EXPERT MANAGEMENT OF MR. CRAWFORD, IS CEASING TO “SKIM THE CREAM” 


The looms are the latest improvement of 
the Northrop Draper automatic type, 
twenty-six of which may be operated by 
one weaver; they run while the employees 
are at dinner. There is, furthermore, a 
Barber-Coleman drawing-in machine which 
takes the place of fifteen or twenty girls. 
Excellent provisions for light and ven- 
tilation in this mill are supplemented by 
the Cramer humidifying system already 
referred to. Electric appliances enable 
the owners of the mill to compute ex- 
actly the cost of power for any depart- 
ment of the mill. In a word, it is as 
well fitted up as any mill in the country. 
The living conditions of the employees are 
on a par with every other feature of the 
mill; among other noteworthy provisions is 
that for every cottage, in addition to 
electric lights and sewerage, pure water 
is produced by the electric-ozone process. 

Approximately the same _ conditions 
prevail —on a larger scale to be sure — 
in the twelve mills (four at Columbia, 
two at Greers, one at Greenville, etc.) that 
have recently been merged into the 
Parker Cotton Mills Company, with 
headquarters at Greenville, with a cap- 
ital stock of $15,000,000. The merger 
has been brought about without any of the 
ruthless methods adopted by some larger 
corporations; it appears to have been a 
normal and healthy outgrowth of economic 
conditions. The main idea of its pres- 
ident — Mr. Lewis W. Parker — is that 
by combination the individual capacities 
of different men adapted to leadership 


UFACTURE, AND IS ENTERING THE 


and management may best be realized. 
Instead of each mill having a manager who 
has charge of all departments, there are 
experts in finance, in the operation of 
the plant, in buying and selling, and in 
the study of the scientific phases of cotton 
manufacturing, each one of these experts 
giving his attention to his particular 
subject in all the mills. The policy of the 
president is to do for the less progressive 
mills what has just been suggested in the 
consideration of the Republic Mill — 
as fast as possible to introduce all modern 
improvements, to manufacture an_in- 
creasingly high quality of goods, and to 
cut out the middle men between the mills 
and the buyers of finished products. 

Mr. Parker, originally a lawyer, be- 
came interested in cotton manufacturing 
by acting as a receiver for a bankrupt 
cotton mill which he set going again. 
By study and by travel he has become 
one of the most progressive mill men of 
the South, having been president of the 
South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association and of the National Asso- 
ciation, and being still a recognized leader 
in all meetings that are concerned with 
the cotton mill situation. In a recent 
address before the University of South 
Carolina, on “Science and its Relation to 
the Industrial Development of the South,” 
Mr. Parker said, in speaking especially 
of the cotton mill industry: 


The character of this manufacture has been 
of a comparatively low order, and our mills 

















THE SOUTH REALIZING ITSELF 








TENNESSEE COAL, 


IRON, AND RAILROAD COMPANY 


OF THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE REGION TO SELL AS PIG IRON TO NORTHERN MILLS TO MAN- 


PROFITABLE FINISHED PRODUCT ERA 


have been content to manufacture that class of 
goods which requires the least skill, both on the 
part of the management and the employees. 
Northern mills have finished and printed cotton 
goods. They require a scientific knowledge 
beyond that possessed by most of our manu- 
facturers, and a field is open in the future for 
the possessors of such knowledge. In all these 
lines we have been content to be “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,” allowing to others 
the benefits which come from increased skill 
and greater knowledge. 


He has accordingly employed in the 
mills under his control graduates of 


textile schools. He was, as pointed out 
in a_ preceding article, one of the first 
to support Mr. D. R. Coker in his plans 
to lengthen the staple of upland cotton 
and thus to bring about a greater evenness 
of fiber in the manufacture of cotton. 
Seeing the large percentage of waste 
products in his own mills, he has 
been quick to profit by any sugges- 
tions for the better utilization of such 
products. 

Furthermore, he has seen that one of 
the most important changes in the manu- 
facture of cotton is the substitution of 











BETTER HOMES MAKE BETTER WORKMEN 


SOME OF THE 800 GARDENS WHICH EMPLOYEES HAVE MADE ABOUT THEIR HOUSES UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF AN EXPERT FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE HIRED BY THE COMPANY 


WHICH IS TRYING 


TO DRAW TO BIRMINGHAM THE SKILLED WORKMEN WHOM IT NEEDS 
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A STREET IN COREY, THE MODEL TOWN NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


PROVIDED WITH THE 


MOST IMPROVED SANITATION AND PLANNED AROUND A CIVIC CENTRE 


AND A 


LARGE PUBLIC PARK IN ZONES FOR BUSINESS HOUSES AND FOR RESIDENCES 
ADAPTED TO EVERY SIZED INCOME 


electric power for steam which in addition 
to other advantages produces uniformity 
of speed. Electric power is made possible 
on a large scale by the development of 
the water powers of North and South 
Carolina by the Southern Power Com- 
pany. The organization of this com- 
pany in 1905 was due to the dreams of 
Dr. W. Gill Wiley, the capital and con- 
fidence of Messrs J]. B. and B. N. Duke, 
and the engineering plans outlined by 
Mr. W. S. Lee. The story of its achieve- 
ment is clearly too large a subject to 
treat in the course of this article. Suffice 
it to say that this company, with its 
power stations at Great Falls, Rocky 
Creek, Ninety-nine Islands — all related 
to one another and capable of being used 


to supplement each other in cases of emer- 
gency — now supplies electric power for 
152 cotton mills, lights some forty-five or 
fifty towns, has a vast scheme of inter- 
urban electric railways well under way, and 
besides is furnishing power to a constantly 
increasing number of smaller industries, 
such as cotton gins, cotton seed oil mills, 
etc. 

From the standpoint of this article, 
the most significant phase of all this de- 
velopment is the work of Mr. W. S. Lee, 
vice president and chief engineer, and 
Mr. Fraser, electrical engineer, who, work- 
ing together and with a large number 
of other trained men from the leading 
technical colleges of the country, have in 
six years’ time wrought out in all its 








IN THE BUSINESS SECTION OF COREY 
THAT CAN NEVER HAVE A SLUM FOR THE EMPLOYEES OF 


A TOWN 


THE STEEL MILLS 
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THE REPUBLIC MILL AT GREAT FALLS, S. C. 
THE NEW TYPE IN THE SOUTH, BUILT UPON THE KNOWLEDGE GAINED BY A YEAR’S CAREFUL 
INVESTIGATION OF THE MOST ADVANCED IDEAS OF MILL MANAGEMENT 
AND MACHINERY IN THE COUNTRY 


details one of the most significant as well 
as one of the largest systems of electric 
power in the world. Mr. Lee was a 
eraduate of the South Carolina Military 
Academy and had spent several years in 
engineering work in different parts of the 
South. For three years he was chief 
engineer of the Columbus Power Com- 
pany, putting in a large dam to furnish 
power for the city and for the large cotton 
mills of Columbus. The Catawba Power 
Company, out of which the Southern 
Power Company grew, was all but a 
failure until Mr. Lee took hold of it, and 
with his knowledge of engineering and 
his broad industrial vision, worked out a 
complete plan, the details of which he has 
executed with remarkable swiftness and 
success. 

He was fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Mr. Fraser, a graduate of, and for 
two years an assistant in, McGill Univer- 
sity in Canada, later in charge of a large 
electric plant in Montreal and later still 
a constructing engineer for the Westing- 
house Company, for whom he came South 
to install some electrical machinery. He 

















MR. LEWIS W. PARKER 
WHO IS BUILDING UP A STAFF OF SPECIALISTS TO 
IMPROVE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE TWELVE MILLS 
IN THE PARKER COTTON MILLS COMPANY 














THE GREAT FALLS MILL VILLAGE 


IN WHICH THE HOUSES PROVIDED WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS, SEWERAGE, BATHROOMS, AND WATER 
PURIFIED BY THE OZONE PROCESS ARE RENTED TO THE EMPLOYEES 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


A MONTH PER ROOM 
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was just about to go back to the North 
when Mr. Lee offered him the position of 
Electrical Engineer for the Southern 
Power Company. It was one chance in 
a thousand, he said, as he spoke of the 
opportunity that had come to him to 
design and build this vast system of 
transmission lines. In doing so he has 
made contributions to the development 
of hydro-electric power, for it was the first 
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Such are some of the typical industries 
of the present era of manufacturing in the 
South. Instances might be multiplied 
that would give additional significance 
to the general idea of this article. On 
can not help having the utmost optimisn 
in regarding the situation in its entirety. 
But what causes one to have the 
highest hopes for the future of Southern 
industries is that an increasing number oi 




















THE WEAVE ROOM OF THE REPUBLIC MILLS 


IN WHICH THE 


PERFECTED THAT TWENTY-SIX LOOMS CAN BE OPERATED BY ONE MAN. 


CRAMER HUMIDIFIERS REGULATE THE TEMPERATURE AND THE MACHINERY IS SO 


THE MACHINERY 


RUNS AUTOMATICALLY WHILE THE OPERATORS ARE OUT AT DINNER 


system to carry 100,000 volts such dis- 
tances, this having been considered im- 
practical heretofore. He has therefore 
had to work out many details for himself, 
such as the three supplementary steam 
stations in Greenville, Greensboro, and 
Durham. Engineering papers and maga- 
zines throughout the country have pub- 
lished accounts of the various stages of 
development of this system as significant 
for the whole country. 


business men are realizing that unintelli- 
gent, unskillful labor is in the long run 
not only unprofitable but dangerous to 
capital; and that to secure the best living 
conditions for their employees is at once 
good business and a wise provision for 
the improvement of the masses of the 
people for whom they are especially 
responsible. 

Mr. Julian S. Carr, Jr., president of 
the Durham Hosiery Mills, has recently 
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made provision for his employees in the 
way of school advantages that promise 
much for the future. He has announced 
for some time that no child under fourteen 
years of age shall be allowed to work in 
his factory. Since September 1, no 
one who cannot read and write has been 
employed. To meet this condition he 
has provided the night school taught by 
the most successful primary teacher in 
the Durham schools. Furthermore, he 
regularly employs a trained nurse to look 
after all the sick among his employees. 
At first regarded with suspicion, she is 
now considered as a devoted friend and 
helper by the entire mill population. 
Within the past week Mr. Carr has an- 
nounced a plan of profit sharing, by which 
employees who are sick, or who make 
valuable suggestions for increasing the 
efficiency of any part of the mill, or who 
have grown old in the service, will reap 
the benefit of a fund set aside as their 
share of the profits. While this arrange- 


ment seems but a slight one from the 
financial standpoint, it is but the begin- 
ning of a more extensive development of a 
complete system of codperation between 
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MR. W. S. LEE 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE 
SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY 


The necessity for such provisions for 
the welfare of employees has been stated 
strongly by Mr. Thomas F. Parker, 
formerly president of the Monaghan Mills 
(Greenville) and now vice-president of 





employer and employee. 
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THE ROCKY ‘CREEK, S: C:, STATION 


OF THE SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY WHICH SUPPLIES POWER TO 152 COTTON MILLS, LIGHTS 
FORTY-FIVE OR FIFTY TOWNS, AND HAS AN EXTENSIVE INTERURBAN 
TROLLEY SYSTEM UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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TRANSMISSION LINES 
OF THE SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, THE FIRST 
SYSTEM TO CARRY 100,000 VOLTS 
LONG DISTANCES 


the Parker Cotton Mills Company. He 
was perhaps the first cotton manufac- 
turer in the Carolinas to become vitally 
interested in welfare work for the em- 
ployees. He has given this subject much 
of his time and consideration: the con- 
structive results wrought out in his own 
mills give evidence of his practical sense, 
his wisdom, and his spirit of earnest 
consecration. I know of few more in- 
spiring sights than that of the various 
buildings and play-grounds provided for 
the 1500 people who compose the pop- 
ulation of the Monaghan Mills. The 
attractive Y. M. C. A. building with its 
gymnasium, its baths, its reading room, 
its night classes; the home of the trained 
nurse and the domestic science teacher — 
a sort of college settlement in the factory 
population; the medical dispensaries, with 
loan closets and rooms for surgical op- 
erations; the public school building and 
kindergarten, recreation grounds and 
athletic fields — all these are under the 
supervision of Mr. Parker, who does not 
consider his. duty done when money is 
appropriated for such purposes. 

There are some mills in which these 
same features may be found and yet 
without a corresponding success because 
of the lack of such trained Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries as Mr. Hollis, who knows 
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everybody in the community and acts 
as a unifying and socializing force for 
people who have been unused to the 
conditions which meet them in their new 
home. Nor have all mill presidents been 
so constant in their attention to the de- 
velopment of such plans as has Mr. 
Parker, who has done everything to keep 
this work from being in any sense pater- 
nalistic. Now that he has become the 
supervisor of this work in the other mills 
of the corporation, his ideas and plans 
may be expected to lead to even more 
significant results. Already the Y. M. 
C. A. work at the Victor Mill in Greer 
surpasses in some respects the corre- 
sponding work in Greenville. It is surely 
a new era in the South when a man of 
Mr. Parker’s wealth and ability devotes 
practically his entire time to the con- 
sideration of this one feature of the cotton 
mill situation. He has not only appealed 
to his associates in business to take an 
enlightened and far-seeing view of their 
responsibility to the constantly increasing 
mill population, but he has through arti- 
cles and addresses spoken to the heart 




















BUILDING THE DAM 


AT NINETY-NINE ISLANDS, ONE OF THE COM- 
PANY’S THREE BIG HYDRO-ELECTRIC 


GENERATING PLANTS 
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and conscience of the state, appealing 
for wise legislation—and to the church, 
appealing for a larger vision of the re- 
lation between spiritual and _ intellectual 
and physical well-being. Altogether one 
of the most remarkable addresses ever 
made in a Southern institution was that 
made at Trinity College by Mr. Parker 
during the past winter — a moving appeal 
to the future leaders of the South to con- 
sider the actual conditions that prevail 
in cotton mill villages. 








With candor, he 
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“This army has to be trained and per- 
fected; facts are to be faced and seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties to be over- 
come that the God of our fathers may be 
our God and that the safety and greatness 
of our beloved state may be secured to 
all generations, not by the might and 
wealth of a few but by the education, 
development, and patriotism of a united 
people.” 

“They ask that you give them of your 
time, thought, and understanding; they 








THE GENERATORS AT THE GREAT FALLS STATION 


PART OF THE SYSTEM WHICH SUPPLIES 


spoke of conditions as they are. Some 
of his sayings are worthy of much pub- 
licity: 

“Few, if any, manufacturing villages 
of the world are more destitute of interest 
and amusements for the people than are 
those of the average South Carolina mills.” 

“Any illiterate child who goes to the 
average village school for a year is 
thereby increased in mill efficiency.” 

“ Manufacturers have not handled this 
problem as they have the agencies em- 
ployed by the mills in the manufacturing 
of their products.” 


OWER ALMOST ACROSS TWO STATES 


do not want and would not accept charity; 
their great need is mental stimulus and 
the quickening of their faculties.” 

“Mental stimulus and a quickening 
of the faculties,” the inquiring scientific 
mind in men and managers is the big 
force behind the South’s new era in man- 
ufacturing. 


[In the next article Dr. Mims will ex- 
plain how the South has grappled with 
peculiarly difficult problems in education 
and how it is solving them in ways that have 
great national significance.—THE EpiTors.] 














A CITY WITH A GENERAL MANAGER 


THE STAUNTON PLAN THAT MADE ONE DOLLAR OF CITY MONEY GO AS FAR AS 
TWO HAD GONE BEFORE 


BY 


HENRY OYEN 


NE Saturday afternoon in 
April, 1908, a crew of work- 
ingmen employed on the 
streets of Staunton, Va., 
pushed their way up to the 
city paymaster’s window, drew their pay- 
checks, looked at them in surprise, then 
they drew together and talked it over. 
At last one of them stepped back to the 
window. 
“Say, boss,” he said, “these checks are 
all wrong.”’ 
“What’s the matter with them?” 
“Why, they only give us three days 
pay for the week.” 
“Well, that’s right. You only worked 
three days. The other three days it 





WHO EARN THEIR PAY 


MEN 


INSTEAD OF BEING PAID FOR EVERY WORKING HOUR 
OF EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK, RAIN OR SHINE, 
THE CITY LABORERS NOW RECEIVE WAGES ONLY 
FOR THE HOURS THEY ACTUALLY WORK 


rained. Three days’ pay is all you earned. 
That’s simple enough, isn’t it?” 

“But, boss,” protested the man: “this 
is a city job! We never heard of any- 
thing like this before. When it rains we 
always go over in the school house base- 
ment and sit and talk, and our time goes 
on just the same.” 

“Well, it won’t any more,” was the 
sharp answer. “There’s been a change. 
There is a General Manager in this town 
now, and a city job has ceased to be a 
loafer’s cinch. From now on city money 
is going to buy just as much as private 
money. Do you understand?” 

“Mister,” said the man, “that’s some- 
thing that I just can’t believe.” 

In this fashion the “Staunton Plan” 
of municipal management was inaugurated 
and received. By it a step forward in the 
science of city government has been taken. 
A regularly incorporated American city 
with its business affairs managed on 
a strictly business basis, as the affairs of a 
business corporation are managed, with 
economy and efficiency the watchwords 
in place of politics and spoils, has become 
a reality — an established fact in history, 
by which other cities may take their 
bearings in this day of strenuous casting 
about for the much sought haven of Good 
City Government. 




















A CITY WITH A GENERAL MANAGER 


Staunton, Va., planted down ’mongst 
the blue-veiled hills of the lower Shenan- 
doah Valley, population approximating 
12,000, has had for the last three years, 
or since March, 1908, “Business In The 
City Hall” as no other city has had it. 
During these years it has been a municipal 
corporation turned into a business cor- 
poration. It has had a General Manager, 
one man carefully selected, hired, and 
paid, to manage its business affairs as 
business affairs should be managed. And 
in these three years Staunton has been 
made over. It has been lifted from mud 
to asphalt. A fine old town, which was 
sagging badly at its foundation, has been 
placed on a sound basis without any in- 
crease in city expenditures; and the fact 
has been established that under honest, 
capable business management — under 
the Staunton Plan as it has been operated 
in Staunton—the value of the city’s 
money to the city is increased by at least 
100 per cent. 

To appreciate the history of this re 
markable civic experience it is well to 
know something of Staunton, the scene 
of the innovation. 

It is not a progressive town, as Des 
Moines is progressive, or Memphis, or 
Kansas City. It is an old town with 
traditions that reach back to the days of 
the Old South. The growth of its pop- 
ulation is less than the natural increase. 
It runs to church spires and schools 
rather than to smoke-stacks and indus- 
tries. Gov. Woodrow Wilson was born 
there in the manse of the old Presby- 
terian Church. The manse to-day has a 
new coat of olive green paint; otherwise 
it is said to be quite the same as when old 
Doctor Wilson thundered in the pulpit 
next door. Woodrow Wilson removed 
from Staunton at the early age of a few 
months. Many have followed in the Gov- 
ernor’s young footsteps. Staunton has 
regarded their departure with equanimity. 
The city has not developed much. In- 
stead it has succeeded in raising an un- 
commonly fine crop of intelligent and 
educated citizens. That is why the Plan 
came to Staunton. 

These intelligent and educated citizens 
naturally were not skilled in the science 
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of town management any more than the 
citizens of any other town are skilled in 
this science. They were excellent lawyers, 
bankers, doctors, merchants, and so on. 
In their own various vocations they were 
experts, and successful. In the city hall 
— which was something quite out of their 
line, where duty came to them as strong 
members of the community — they were 
not expert and not successful. There is 





MR. CHARLES E. ASHBURNER 


THE GENERAL MANAGER OF STAUNTON, VA., WHO 

RESCUED THE CITY FROM BANKRUPTCY, RE-OR- 

GANIZED THE CITY HALL ON BUSINESS PRINCIPLES, 
AND MADE STAUNTON LIVE ON ITS INCOME 


nothing exceptional about this; you can 
find the same condition prevailing in a 
thousand other city governments. But 
in Staunton, because of the physical 
peculiarities of its location, the results 
stood out in a way that even the blind 
might observe. 

Staunton may be divided unto three 
portions. There is the downtown district 
—the business district — which lies on 
the floor of a valley, and may be said to 
be four blocks square. Long, high hills 
wall in this small heart of the city. On the 
slopes is what may be called the inter- 
mediate district, composed mainly of 
residences, schools, and churches, with a 
few small stores and business establish- 
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ments scattered here and there. Beyond 
this, on top of the surrounding hills, and 
farther beyond, is the outlying district, 
composed entirely of scattered residences, 
the suburbs of Staunton. From the 
heart of the city to this outlying fringe 
is about a mile. 

Under its old-fashioned double-council 
system of government, Staunton had 
paved and kept in some sort of fashion 
its tiny business district. The inter- 
mediate district had at one time, long 
ago, been paved in crude fashion with 
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board of managers who gave but a smal 
part of their time, and only a little more 
thought to the work of directing its 
affairs. 

| wished to find out how some of the 
city’s money had been spent in these 
years. | didn’t succeed. Nobody knew, 
nobody could find out. There had been 
no records kept. It had been spent — 
all of it, and honestly — but how, nobody 
could tell. Under this lack of system 


Staunton was paving about one block of 
street each year, other streets were wear- 
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A HILL STREET IN STAUNTON 
DURING THE THREE YEARS OF MR. ASHBURNER’S MANAGEMENT, THE CITY HAS INCREASED THE AMOUNT 
OF STREET PAVING FROM 1,000 TO 9,577 FEET PER YEAR, AND THIS AT A RATE PER FOOT OF LESS 
THAN ONE HALF THE LOWEST FIGURE OF THE CONTRACTORS UNDER THE OLD REGIME 


crushed stone. But as the years went 
by and nothing was done for the district’s 
upkeep the crushed stone had been worn 
away, and the streets become little more 
than mud roads. The outlying district 
had no streets at all. This condition re- 
sulted not from poverty in revenues, and 
not from any direct graft on the part of 
its governing body. Staunton has ap- 
proximately $160,000 a year to care for 
itself and no one can be found in the city 
who believes that there was anything but 
honesty in the council. But Staunton 
was like a business corporation without 
a manager and with only an amateur 


ing out much more rapidly, and the town 
was sinking back into its mud roads. It 
owed $600,000, and was running deeper 
and deeper into debt, being forced each 
year to borrow money to meet the deficit 
that resulted from this lack of manage- 
ment. It was on the path that leads to 
bankruptcy. 

This was the condition of Staunton, a 
mud town sinking beneath its indebted- 
ness, when a few of its leading citizens 
began casting around for a means to save 
it. The constitution of Virginia (noble 
old relic!) requires cities of the first class 
to maintain a mayor and two branches 
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of the council, the board of aldermen 
and the common council. In Staunton 
the complete council numbers twenty-two. 
Being thus deprived of the right to adopt 
government by commission, Staunton be- 
gan to search its own ingenuity to devise 
a new scheme of government. 

Mr. John R. Crosby, President of the 
Common Council, Mr. H. H. Lang, 

resident of the Board of Aldermen, and 
Mr. W. R. Sydnor, a councilman were 
the leading spirits in furthering the move- 
ment, and may be calied the fathers of 
the General Manager Plan. In March, 
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except the Finance, Ordinance and Auditing 
Committees. The General Manager shall dis- 
charge such other duties as may from time to 
time be required of him by the Council. 


The maximum salary was placed at 
$2,500 a year. 

The position was advertised, for this 
was a new kind of job and there was no 
place to look for the right man. There 
never had been a General Manager of a 
city before. Applications began to come 
in. Most of them naturally were from 
local men, from plumbers, contractors, 
superintendents, and so forth. All these 
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GENERAL MANAGER’ TOWN 


WHICH WAS MADE OVER IN THREE YEARS; A WATER SHORTAGE OVERCOME, MUD STREETS PAVED, A 
SEWER SYSTEM INSTALLED, THE GARBAGE DISPOSAL IMPROVED, STREET SIGNS PUT UP AND 
MANY OTHER IMPROVEMENTS MADE — WITHOUT INCREASING THE TAX RATE 


1908, Mr. Crosby introduced an ordinance 
which was passed by the council provid- 
ing for the appointment by the council 
of a General Manager whose duties were 
prescribed as follows: 


The General Manager shall devote his 
entire time to the duties of his office, and shall 
have entire charge and control of all the execu- 
tive work of the city in its various departments, 
and have entire charge and control of the heads 
of departments and employees of the city. 
He shall make all contracts for labor and sup- 
plies, and in general perform all of the adminis- 
trative and executive work now performed by 
the several standing committees of the Council, 


were willing to work for much less than 
the maximum salary, the figures demanded 
running from $1,000 to $1,800 a year. 
There was just one applicant who placed 
his minimum figure at the council’s 
maximum. He was an outside man, Mr. 
Charles E. Ashburner, of Richmond, Va. 
Seven years ago there had been a 
washout in the business district of the city, 
a subterranean creek going on a rampage 
and swallowing up a good section of Staun- 
ton real estate. Local contractors were 
called to bid upon the work of repairing 
the damage and the lowest figure offered 
on the job was $4,000. A few councilmen 
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demurred and called the bids too high. 
They were assured that the work couldn’t 
be done for less, but one of them, Mr. 
W. R. Sydnor, happened to be local agent 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
and Mr. Ashburner happened to be the 
C. & O’s. engineer of maintenance for 
the Staunton division. Sydnor sent for 
Ashburner and asked him to calculate what 
the washout could be repaired for, the work 
being done as cheaply as if it were a rail- 
road job. Ashburner calculated and said: 

“Seven hundred and thirty-seven dollars 
will leave you a little margin.” 

The local contractors scoffed, but the 
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qualifications were combined. Ashburner 
is forty-two years old, the son of an Eng- 
lish army officer, and was born in India. 
He was educated in France and Germany, 
winding up at Heidelberg. He is a civil 
engineer. His training since leaving school 
has been essentially practical. He has 
been engineer in charge of a compan) 
town in Virginia, was connected with the 
Bureau of Highways of the United States, 
he served in a similar capacity for the State 
of Virginia, was in charge of maintenance 
work on the C. & O. R. R., and did engi- 
neering work for the city of Richmond. 
He is medium-sized and twitching with 








ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF EFFICIENCY 


A SCHOOL YARD, 


IN WHICH FORMERLY THE CHILDREN HAD NOT BEEN ABLE TO 


RAINY 


PLAY IN 


WEATHER ON ACCOUNT OF THE MUD, WAS PAVED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MR. ASHBURNER, 
WHO, AFTER REFUSING A CONTRACT BID FOR THE JOB AT $2,000, DID IT HIMSELF FOR $900 


councilmen went to work and had the 
work done under their own direction, and 
the complete bill was $725 and a few cents. 
The council elected Ashburner when 
they saw his name among the applicants 
for the General Manager’s position. 
Ashburner made a success of his job 
from the beginning, in spite of some 
opposition. This alone proves him to be 
a rather extraordinary man, for the 
position of General Manager is one re- 
quiring many peculiar qualifications to 
fill. Staunton was fortunate in getting 
at the beginning a man in whom these 


the nervous energy that marks the en- 
thusiast. He is a practical idealist; no 
one can talk with him for five minutes 
without realizing that his nature would 
throw him body and soul into such a work 
as town management, that his thoughts 
would be of the work before himself. A 
man in Staunton whom he had antagon- 
ized went up and down the streets, loudly 
announcing that he was going up to Ash- 
burner’s office and run him out of town. 
Men who had worked with the General 
Manager on the railroad sought out the 
man and said: 
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“You don’t know that man. You may 
run him out of town sure enough, but 
he'll be right there in his office working 
away any time you tell him you’re coming 
to do it.” 

The man quit talking. 

His strongest characteristics probably 
are his desire for “doing a job right,” 
his enthusiasm, his excessive supply of 
energy, and his inclination to shake hands 
with everybody, including his avowed 
enemies. When he was given the task 
of running Staunton his natural enthusiasm 
drove him to a single aim: 

“To make this the finest little city in 
America, bar none!” 

His interpretation of the job was: “I 
am hired by everybody in this town. | 
am working for everybody in it, rich and 
poor, black and white. Every citizen is a 
shareholder in this corporation, and every 
one of them is entitled to a shareholder’s 
full privileges. As manager of the affairs 
of their corporation I am responsible to 
each and every one of them. My office 
is a Clearing house for shareholders.” 

The office was opened April 15, 1908. 
It was not: located in the city hall, but 
in a two-room suite on the second floor 
of a business block in the heart of the 
downtown district. On the door was 
stenciled: 

“General Manager, City of Staunton.” 

Those two rooms soon became the most 
popular offices in town. 

Staunton at this time, as we have seen, 
was mostly a mud town, with no dis- 
cernible prospects of becoming anything 
else. City money, under the old mis- 
management, covered the floor of the 
valley; but it wouldn’t reach up the hills. 
Ashburner’s first task as General Manager 
was to make it reach. 

On October 3, 1905, the council had 
passed a resolution calling for the laying 
of a small piece of granolithic sidewalk 
on Prospect Street. All such work had 
been let out to local contractors who bid 
on the jobs. Being experienced con- 
tractors and knowing the ways of city 
governments, these contractors bid in the 
same way that contractors to-day are 
bidding on city work all over the country, 
naming figures that would have been 
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ridiculous on a _ business job. The 
lowest bid for this little job of paving 
had been $2.25 a yard. One dollar and 
seventy-five cents per yard is the lowest 
that any granolithic work had been done 
for by contractors in Staunton. Al- 
though the resolution had been passed in 
1995 no money had been found to do the 
work with up to 1908, and Ashburner 
found the resolution among the council 
papers on his arrival. 

In spite of the fact that the contractors 
knew him to be a paving expert, and 
therefore certain to know what the right 
price should be for this piece of work, 
when he called for bids on it they again 
turned in as a minimum $2.25 per square 
yard. 

“All right,” said Ashburner. “Here 
is where the city goes into the paving 
business.”’ 

His report on the Prospect Street work 
when completed reads: “216 square yards 
of paving at 96 cents per square yard, 
$209.28.” The total under the contract 
system, at $2.25 a yard, would have been 
$489. 

The contractors hooted, said that he was 
manipulating his figures to make a good 
impression, that he was putting down work 
that wouldn’t last. Interested citizens 
came into the General Manager’s office 
and inspected the books and saw the de- 
tailed reports of the cost of material and 
labor that made the price 96 cents. And 
on the second count, the city was tearing 
up big chunks of the old $2.25 contractor 
pavement because the thin surface had 
crumbled through; and the city-laid Pros- 
pect Street pavement, after three years 
use, is as solid as the day it was laid. 

“There was nothing to this but simple 
business,” said Ashburner. “I laid it 
down just as if I were doing it for a rail- 
road or for a business firm. I found that 
it cost 96 cents a square yard.” 

Two squares away from Main Street 
was a public school building with a large 
yard around it. This yard and the walks 
connected with it never had been paved or 
even properly cindered. In the spring of 
1908, the school children played in mud up 
to their ankles in damp weather, and after 
a rainy spell they couldn’t play at all. 
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The council passed a resolution calling 
for the paving of this yard. The con- 
tractors bid again, $2,000 for the job. 
Under the General Manager Plan, the city 
did the work for a trifle more than $900, 
which was the “business price.” 

Staunton owns its water and lighting 
system. Out at the power plant the year 
before the General Manager came, they 
“lost” 192 tons of coal, which, at $2.85 a 
ton, amounted to $547.20 of city money. 
There was not the slightest suspicion of 
graft involved in this mysterious disap- 
pearance; there was no graft in it. But 
somewhere between the city scales and 
* the engineer’s record book, 192 tons of 
fuel had vanished into nothing through 
poor business management, and the city 
was forced to add to its coal appropriation 
to make up the shortage. Any engineer 
knows how coal will disappear in the 
engine room when nobody is watching 
the firing. Ashburner put a steam-load 
record gauge in the power house and called 
the firemen down to his office. 

“Boys,” he said, “you aren’t getting 
enough wages. You ought to be getting 
$5 more a month. But you’re not worth 
it the way you've been firing. Now, 
that new gauge is going to make you fire 
just as carefully and well as you know how, 
because it will show if you let the steam 
drop, or send it up too high; and I’m 
going to watch that gauge. You boys 
watch it, too, and when you're delivering 
the goods you'll get the $5 more a month 
that you ought to have.” 

The “goods were delivered” and the 
men got their advance from that day. 
Previously the’ water pumps had been 
forced to run 24 hours a day, 365 days out 
of the year, and in dry weather there 
invariably was a shortage of water. With 
the power plant running on a business 
basis the pumps were able to shut down 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours each 
week, and no water shortage occurred. 
In the single item of coal alone, business 
management saved for Staunton each year 
the amount of the General Manager’s sal- 
ary. Nearly one thousand tons less were 
used each year, and the average price was 
$2.80 per ton. 

Staunton has an excellent, thoroughly 


modern little theatre in the city hall. 
It is the one theatre in the town, and its 
business is sufficient to attract most of 
the companies that tour the South. Up 
to 1908, the city had rented the theatre 
rights of the house to a local manager 
under conditions that made it what he 
himself called “a soft snap.” The city 
furnished lights, fuel, and attendants 
and derived a totz] annual revenue of 
between $300 and $400. There was no 
thought of graft here, either, though two 
councilmen had permanent free seats in 
the house. The General Manager secured 
authority to put the theatre’s lease on the 
market and sent for the representative 
of a New York theatrical syndicate to 
make a bid. The syndicate offer was in 
terms that would yield the city a minimum 
rental of $1,250. It was too good a thing 
to let go out of town, and the local manager 
rented at this increased figure, to his own 
chagrin and the benefit of the city treasury. 

In purchasing supplies, the city formerly 
had operated in the old, unbusinesslike way 
that is chronic with most cities. Each 
department purchased its own supplies 
wherever it pleased without any system 
whatever. The graft that is a nauseating 
part of most city purchasing departments 
—for it is sad but true that firms are 
willing to resort to bribery to get city 
business — was absent here; but business 
management was absent, also, and when 
any records of purchases and expenditures 
were kept it was not unusual to find, for 
instance, two different merchants selling 
the same item to two different departments 
at different prices. There was no attempt 
to save city money by buying economically. 
How many dollars of tax-payers’ money 
were frittered away in this fashion the 
absence of records makes it impossible 
to compute. When the General Manager 
came he made all purchases, from horse- 
feed to sewer pipes, a business proposition, 
as the purchasing agent of a_ business 
corporation would do. Requisitions for 
purchases were made out in duplicate. 
One went to the merchant as his order, 
the other was filed in the records of the 
General Manager’s office. Any citizen 
was entitled to walk in and examine these 
records, and by doing so he was able — 

















under this simple comprehensive system 
of book-keeping — to see just what every 
cent of city money was spent for, who got 
it, and what was got in return. The 
records also comprised daily reports of 
all work done. Thus, if a sidewalk was 
being laid in front of the property of Mr. 
William Jones, Mr. Jones could walk into 
the General Manager’s office at any time 
and see just what it was costing in labor 
and material to lay every yard of that walk. 

Furthermore, if any citizen had anything 
to complain about — and citizens do find 
such things or if he wanted to know why 
certain city work was not being done, 
he knew that he had only to go to the 
General Manager’s office and he would 
find the man to talk to. This, possibly, 
became the most popular feature of the 
innovation with the average citizen. 
There is now hardly a citizen in the town 
who has not at one time or another paid 
a business visit to the office. The least 
prominent citizen received the same atten- 
tion as the big tax-payer and the smallest 
complaint was promptly attended to. 

In this fashion, by making every item 
of city business a purely business propo- 
sition, city money began to reach much 
farther and it began to be possible to get 
things done. 

To get the streets paved was Staunton’s 
first crying need. There were three prin- 
cipal streets to consider, West Main and 
East Main, which ran up the hills from the 
business section to residence districts, and 
a street which runs out to the city park. 
Each of these streets had a single street 
car track laid on ties only, at one side. 
The rest was plain mud. In wet weather 
wagons went hub deep in the mire, and 
it was a feat to make a crossing on foot. 
The sidewalks at one time had been cin- 
dered; but that was long ago and they 
had given up the ghost of respectability 
and had sunk back into the mire in com- 
pany with the streets. The Stonewall 
Brigade Band plays every warm Monday 
evening in the park, and Staunton waded 
and drove through mud to get out to hear 
the music. 

These were the best residence streets 
of the town. There were about three 
miles of them. As for the side-streets, 
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picture a red clay country road with a 
gully washed out in the middle and you 
may know what they were like. 

Staunton never would have got these 
streets paved under the system by which 
it was managing itself, for each year it 
was losing ground physically and sinking 
deeper in debt financially. 

In the first year under the General 
Manager Plan the city was able to ma- 
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DIAGRAM OF THE ‘‘ ONE MAN PLAN” 


WHICH GIVES STAUNTON, THROUGH THE MEDIUM 
OF AN EFFICIENT BUSINESS MAN, EFFECTIVE 
CONTROL OF ALL ITS OWN INTERESTS 


cadamize 9,677 lineal feet — nearly two 
miles — of streets; to lay 1,824 feet of 
cement curb, and 3,887 feet of granolithic 
sidewalk. The second year 12,630 lineal 
feet of asphalt and macadam streets, 
6,993 feet of walks, and 2,556 feet of curb 
was the result; while the third year the 
achievement was 6,470 feet of macadam 
streets, 4,204 feet of sidewalk, and 545 
feet of curb. The total for three years was: 


Macadam and _ asphalt 
streets ay eS 

Granolithic sidewalk 

Granolithic curb 

This was done without incurring any 
indebtedness. The city actually had a 
surplus of $17.66. 

1 talked with a dozen men who were 
active as councilmen or in other official 
capacities in running the city in the old 
days, and the consensus of their judgment 
is: “Staunton never would have got any 
of that work done under the old system.” 

West Main Street and East Main Street 
now run up the hills under macadam and 


28,730 lineal feet 
14,084 lineal feet 
4,925 lineal feet 
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asphalt, with granolithic sidewalks at 
their sides, and when Staunton goes out 
to the park it has a firm walk and a good 
street running all the way. One may 
illustrate the difference between the two 
systems, so far as street paving is con- 
cerned with two statements: 


Under council system annual amount 


of street paved . ... 1,000 feet 
Under General Manager Plan annual 
amount of street paved 9,577 feet 


The water famine that had occurred 
every summer was not due to a lack of 
adequate water supply or pumping facili- 
ties, but to the absence of meters and the 
consequent carelessness and wastefulness 
of water users. The city wasted through 
leaks, open faucets, and careless usage the 
water for which it suffered each summer. 

Ashburner began to put them in every 
place where there was a faucet, no matter 
how small the place. 

“What!” protested some tax-payers, 
“putting a $9 meter in a house where they 
use only $2 worth of water!” 

“And waste $50 worth,” supplemented 
the General Manager. 

The meters went in. Soon after the 
waste and leakage began to decrease. A 
householder wouldn’t let his faucet run 
when he could hear the meter ticking. 
The water department was set to work 
looking for leaks in mains and pipes. A 
campaign against water waste was vigor- 
ously prosecuted. So successful was it 
that, although the water system suddenly 
was taxed by an increase of three hundred 
water users through an extension of the 
city limits, the city had water enough and 
to spare even during the hottest, dryest 
spells — something that had never oc- 
curred before—and the pumps were 
required to work but three hundred days 
out of the year. 

The sewerage system had been woefully 
incomplete. An open creek through the 
town was the best it had to carry away 
its sewage. There were scores of houses 
without sewer connections, and many 
streets where no sewers were laid. The 
General Manager would hardly have done 
his duty unless he sought to equip the 
place with an adequate sewerage system, 


but the value of a business system was 
shown in that he was able to do the work 
with the city money then available, which 
it had not been possible to do before. In 
three years there were laid 14,201 lineal feet 
of sewer, and 15,149 feet of water mains. 

At the foot of a hill, smack in front 
of the main entrance to the city park, was 
the city dumping ground. Garbage was 
hauled here in open barrels or cans and 
dumped where every one going to or from 
the park was forced to become conscious 
of the fact through the olfactory nerves. 
This was not good sense, not good busi- 
ness. The General Manager found a new 
dumping ground beyond the city limits 
and started and won a campaign for fly- 
tight garbage cans. The women helped 
him in this: one is forced to the conclusion 
that the women would “keep house” 
better than the men are doing if they had 
the task of city management. Staunton’s 
garbage now goes out of the city in covered 
metal cans, and the old dumping ground 
is covered up and seeded to grass. 

There were no street signs in the town 
when the General Manager came, another 
unbusinesslike feature. There are street 
signs all over now. But most startling 
in this crusade of cleaning up was the story 
of Main Street. 

The work was hampered by politicians 
who opposed in the council many move- 
ments for good. It had the bitter oppo- 
sition from the day of its inauguration 
of the contractors and others who had fed 
off the city’s carelessness and of the ultra- 
conservative citizens. By using such in- 
fluence as they possessed, and by attack- 
ing the office through attacking the man, 
these men crippled its efficiency to some 
extent. So much did they cripple it that 
Mr. Crosby, one of its fathers, says that 
the idea never will be a complete success 
so long as the city is forced to encumber 
itself with a big unwieldy council. There 
are twenty-two men in the council at 
Staunton. The progressives there now 
are preparing to petition the legislature 
to amend the state constitution so that the 
council may be cut to five. Such simpli- 
fication of the city hall machinery is de- 
clared necessary to permit the plan to 
work as efficiently as it can. 
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WOODROW WILSON —A BIOGRAPHY 


THIRD ARTICLE 
THE PROFESSOR WHO BECAME PRINCETON’S PRESIDENT 


HOW A TEACHER OF POLITICS HELPED MOULD PUBLIC OPINION AND HOW, WHEN 
CALLED TO BE HEAD OF A UNIVERSITY, HE SET ABOUT TO REFORM IT 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


(AUTHOR OF ‘‘A WEEK IN THE WHITE HOUSE WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ”’) 


SCHOOL teacher’s existence 
is not, in the narration, a 
thrilling story. The first 
seventeen years of Woodrow 
Wilson’s life after he left 
Johns Hopkins University were spent in 
teaching. They were years of usefulness 
—thousands of students will testify to 
the still enduring inspiration they owc to 
them and to him. They were years of 
delightful living, of cultured and genial 
companionship. For leisurely reading, 
doubtless, there could be set down here a 
volume of interesting anecdote and schol- 
arly banter and epigram, of pleasant fire- 
side reminiscences of savants and big-wigs, 
of literary gossip, and humors of the lec- 
ture-room, with perhaps a bit or two of 
college scandal. No doubt there could 
be contrived a narrative, fascinating to 
patient psychologists, of the mental evo- 
lution that went on during these years. 
For the purpose of this biography, how- 
ever, the point is that they led up to one 
of the most dramatic and significant of 
recent battles for the cause of democracy 
and freedom and prepared a man for 
leadership in a bigger struggle, the battle- 
ground of which is the soil of the American 
Republic, 
Briefly, then, of these college years: 
It was with the unrelinquished purpose 
of having his part in the public life of the 
nation that Woodrow Wilson entered 
upon the profession of a teacher of law 
and politics. It can hardly be said, how- 
ever, that his first position was one which 
gave promise of any large immediate in- 
fluence, on public affairs. A number of 





Johns Hopkins men, on the opening in 
1885 of Bryn Mawr College, accepted as 
their first professorships places in the 
faculty of the new institution for women; 
the vulgar even referred to Bryn Mawr 
as “Johanna Hopkins.” Some were so 
irreverent as to suggest that the young 
professors were “merely trying it on the 
dog.”” Professor Wilson, though called 
to Bryn Mawr primarily to give instruc- 
tion in politics and political economy, 
taught a good deal besides those subjects; 
classical history, and the history of the 
Renaissance fell to him. Perhaps the 
young ladies profited as much by his 
teaching of these latter subjects as they 
did by expositions of political science 
which could not have come very close 
home to many of them. His lectures are 
said on high authority to have been 
‘“marvels”’ of scholarship, profoundly im- 
pressing his classes. Yet there are not 
lacking bits of evidence which seem to 
betray a certain failure to take the idea 
of instructing young ladies in_ politics 
quite as seriously as some of the other 
faculty members took their tasks. The 
higher education of women was not then 
a thing accepted; ’twas rather an idea 
to be vindicated, and the people who had 
organized and who administered Bryn 
Mawr were in the mood to do a good 
job of vindication. 

Professor Wilson worked very hard to 
make his lectures interesting; one of 
the faculty who lived next door testifies 
that the light in his study window was 
invariably burning long after every- 


body else had gone to bed. From the 
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start-off of his professional career, Mr. 
Wilson appears to have realized the ne 
cessity of imparting vivacity and reality 
to his lectures; there is some ground to 
suspect that the intense young ladies 
who sat under him did not always appre- 
ciate the lighter side of his discourses. 
At all events, it is remembered that he 
appeared one day in the lecture-room 
without the long mustache which had up 
to then adorned his countenance —a 
sacrifice which, it was hinted, he had 
made in the hope of being hereafter better 
able to suggest to his classes certain deli- 
cacies of thought and fancy which they 
had shown little sign of apprehending. 

Bryn Mawr College at the beginning 
consisted of Taylor Hall, and one dor- 
mitory — Merion. It opened with forty- 
three students. Three houses at the edge of 
the campus were occupied by the dean and 
professors, many of the latter being bach- 
elors. Later Mr. Wilson leased a pretty 
cottage, the parsonage of the little Baptist 
Church on the old Gulf Road, in the midst 
of a lovely countryside. In this their first 
home, the Wilsons took great pride and 
satisfaction. In vacation time they went 
back South among old friends. It was 
in the South that the first two children 
were born. 

In June, 1886, Professor Wilson took 
his Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins, the uni- 
versity accepting as his thesis his book 
“Congressional Government.” During 
his third year at Bryn Mawr, Professor 
Wilson accepted a lectureship at Johns 
Hopkins; this took him to Baltimore 
once a week for twenty-five weeks. 

Connection between the school where 
Mr. Wilson had last been a student and 
the one in which he was first a teacher 
was, as has been said, close. Francis E. 
King and John Carey Thomas, of the 
Board of Trustees of Johns Hopkins, had 
been instrumental in drawing up the 
courses of study on the “group system,” 
in which much pride was justly felt at 
the new college. Its dean was Dr. 
Thomas’s daughter, Miss M. Carey 
Thomas — who continues to-day, since 
President Rhodes’s death under the title 
of president, to administer the institution. 
Among the Hopkins men in the faculty 


were E. B. Wilson, a celebrated biologist, 
now at Columbia University; Professor 
F. S. Lee, now also of the Columbia 
faculty; Professor Paul Shorey, now of 
Chicago University, who represented the 
literary side of classical study; . and 
E. W. Hopkins, now of Yale, a man of 
contrasting spirit and interest, who 
taught the classics as a philologist. 

Social life at Bryn Mawr was most 
agreeable. An invitation to an older and 
larger institution was nevertheless not 
to be declined; ampler opportunity opened 
in a school attended by young men, and 
in 1888 Professor Wilson accepted an 
election to the chair of History and Pol- 
itical Economy at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 


Wesleyan University was an established 
institution with its course of study, its 
faculty, and its traditions long settled. 
In the faculty Mr. Wilson found a num- 
ber of men of marked ability—chief among 
them, perhaps, Professor Caleb Win- 
chester, head of the Department of 
English. The faculty contained strong 
men also in Dr. W. O. Atwater, the 
chemist, and Professor W. North Rice. 

The university is most fortunately and 
beautifully situated, stretching along a 
ridge above the Connecticut valley and 
overlooking pleasing prospects. Middle- 
town is a place of elms and old colonial 
mansions. The Wilson residence was 
just across from the college grounds, look- 
ing out over the valley. Though formally 
under Methodist control, the university 
is really non-sectarian and liberal in the 
best sense. It was then co-educational, 
but only five or six young women were at 
that time in each class. The student- 
body was made up, as it still is, of likely 
young fellows from what we might 
describe as the middle walks of life; 
Wesleyan was not a rich man’s college. 

From the start, Professor Wilson’s 
courses were extremely popular. And 
well indeed they might be; for New Eng- 
land had rarely heard such instruction 
as was given in the lecture-room of Wes- 
leyan’s Professor of History and Pol- 
itical Economy. While at Middletown 
he continued his lectureship at Johns 




















Hopkins; now, however, instead of going 
down once a week, he bunched his twenty- 
five lectures in a month of vacation allowed 
him by the Wesleyan trustees. His 
fame as a popular lecturer also was 
growing apace, and he was frequently 
called to give addresses in New England 
and the Eastern states. It was while 
at Middletown that he wrote ‘The State” 
a volume which, with less pretentions 
to literary form than his other work, in- 
volved an enormous amount of labor. 

Mr. Wilson was a member of the ath- 
letic committee of Wesleyan and took the 
keenest interest in the college sports. 
One student of the time remembers how 
incensed he became at the limited am- 
bition of the Wesleyan boys who, when 
they played against Yale, were satisfied 
only to keep the score down. “That’s 
no ambition at all,’’ he used to cry. “Go 
in and win; you can lick Yale as well as any 
other team. Go after their scalps. Don’t 
admit for a moment that they can beat 
you.” Is it possible that this gallant en- 
couragement drew any of its warmth from 
the traditional hatred of Eli and the Tiger? 

Life at Middletown was pleasant. But 
Mr. Wilson’s growing reputation would 
not permit him to remain there. When 
in 1890 the chair of Jurisprudence and 
Politics in Princeton College became 
vacant through the death of Professor 
Alexander Johnson, the trustees elected 
to it the Princeton graduate who had so 
quickly distinguished himself as a student 
of politics. 


September, 1890, then, found Woodrow 
Wilson again domiciled in the Jersey 
collegiate town, which, fifteen years be- 
fore, he had first gazed ’round upon with 
the eyes of a raw student from the South. 
He was now a man whose renown had be- 
gun to spread in the world; an author, a 
public speaker of enviable repute, the 
head of a family, a figure of consideration, 
a Doctor, if you please, both of Phil- 
osophy and of Law. 

The Wilsons rented a house in Library 
Place. After a few years they built a 


home for themselves on an adjoining lot, 
an attractive half-timbered house designed 
by Mrs. Wilson. 
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The new professor stepped at once 
into the front rank, as indeed became a 
Princeton graduate, a member of one of 
the most famous classes the old college 
had graduated, a man thoroughly imbued 
with the best traditions of the place. 
But his lectures— Princeton had no 
tradition that accounted for their charm. 
They instantly became popular; the 
attendance mounted until it surpassed 
that ever before or since given any course 
of study at Princeton; before long very 
nearly four hundred students, almost 
the total number of juniors and seniors 
combined, were taking Wilson’s courses 
—and they were no “cinches’ either. 
Widely informed, marked by a mastery 
of fact even to slight detail, inspiring 
in their range and sweep, and spiced with 
a pervading sense of humor, Professor 
Wilson’s lectures were further marked 
by the great freedom with which he de- 
livered himself of his views on current 
events. It was his custom to put students 
on their honor not to report him; there 
were always likely to be in attendance 
students who had connections with city 
newspapers who might frequently have 
made good “stories” out of the professor’s 
lively comments on the politics of the day, 
but none ever took advantage of the 
opportunity. 

The classes were now so large that the 
work of a professor consisted almost en- 
tirely of lecturing. A’s we shall see later, 
it was not then the Princeton idea to give 
the students any particular oversight or 
inspiration elsewhere than in the class- 
room; yet the Wilson home became, and 
always remained, a resort hugely popular 
with the young men who were so lucky as 
to be admitted to it—and its doors 
were hospitably hung. Professor Wilson, 
in short, stepped into the position of first 
favorite, alike with his colleagues of the 
faculty and with the under-grads. They 
have at Princeton a way of voting at the 
end of each year for all possible sorts of 
“popular personages.”” For a number of 
years Professor Wilson was voted the 
most popular professor. He was able, 
he was genial, he was active; a member 
of the faculty committee on outdoor 
sports, and of the faculty committee on 
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discipline. In faculty meetings Mr. 
Wilson soon became one of those most 
attentively listened to. Though meetings 
were generally informal, occasionally 
there was a debate in which his quite 
remarkable powers showed at their best. 

During the twelve years, 1890 to 1902, 
Mr. Wilson continued to fulfil at Prince- 
ton the duties of Professor of Jurispru- 
dence and Politics. They were twelve 
years of steady, yet pleasant labor; years 
of growth and of growing influence, both 
in the university and in the country. 
Four new books were added to the list 
signed by this man who wrote history 
and politics with so much literary charm; 
“Division and Reunion’; “An Old Mas- 
ter’; “‘Mere Literature,” and ‘George 
Washington.” He was heard now in 
lectures and occasionally in addresses 
in many parts of the land — discussing 
public questions before commercial, in- 
dustrial, and professional bodies. The 
vigor of his views on questions of 
the day, as well as his readiness, 
grace, and power on the platform, gave 
him place among the recognized leaders 
of national thought. He had for a time 
continued going down to Johns Hopkins, 
and now he gave occasional lectures at 
the New York Law School. 

At the end of a decade in his chair, 
Mr. Wilson had attained, naturally, and 
with the good will of all, a position of 
unchallenged supremacy in the uni- 
versity town and of marked distinction 
in the country. 

With such brief summary this _bio- 
graphy must dismiss a period the ex- 
ternal facts of which were of little 
dramatic value — incommensurate alto- 
gether with their importance in the de- 
velopment and strengthening of convic- 
tion and character which were to have 
play in the time which we now approach. 

As one looks into those twelve years and 
(to the eye that regards merely externals) 
their somewhat prosaic events, what 
chiefly impresses him in the man is the 
growth in vividness of his social sense, 
his love of humanity — expressing itself 
most commonly in terms of patriotism. 
It is clear too that he is winning some wise 
insight into the mystery of the unfolding 


of the minds of young men; acquiring 
much skill in the craft of the teacher and 
reaching withal some conclusions respect- 
ing principles and methods of education. 
But beyond and above all other convictions 
that ripened curing these twelve years 
in the enlivening cor*panionship of 
students, in the joyful exercise before 
them of his gift of speech, and in the 
lonely stillness of a heart that pondered 
the history of human institutions and 
the laws of progress, there grew up in 
Woodrow Wilson a fervent devotion to 
democracy. You cannot understand the 
man from this time forth, you cannot 
follow the battle of the next few years 
through the intricate alleys through which 
it raged, unless you are always conscious 
that you are beholding a scene in which 
the central figure is that of a prophet in- 
spired by a passionate sense of the majesty 
of the law of social justice; a warrior 
burning with abhorrence of secret things, 
of things that divide and isolate, hot with 
hatred of the artificial distinction, the 
unearned privilege, the unequal oppor- 
tunity; a knight animated by a loving 
tenderness for the man at the bottom, a 
tenderness not sentimental, but born in 
reason — like the reverent regard of the 
philosopher for the lowly root and the 
good homely soil from which it pleases 
God to nourish the flower that nods in 
acknowledged beauty in the air above. 

All this you would discern if you studied 
the speeches and read the books and lis- 
tened to his pupils describe the spirit 
of the lectures of the Princeton professor. 
But you will see it all manifest in action 
when he exchanges his professional for 
an executive office. 


Princeton, like other American col- 
leges, had been going through a period 
of change. ‘The serious-minded men of 
an earlier generation, intent on fitting 
themselves for a learned profession, and 
therefore eager to study — and to study 
the old Tripod, Greek, Latin and Mathe- 
matics — had been swamped by an influx 
of fellows of a new sort — fellows who 
came to college to stay for a few jolly 
years on the way to business. They had 
ho intention of doing more than the 
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authorities required, and Princeton had 
fallen into the habit of requiring little, 
either in the way of study or discipline. 
President Francis Landey Patton, the 
brilliant scholar who would have been in 
his glory at the head of a college of an 
earlier day, found the new tasks irksome 
and impossible, and in June, 1902, re- 
signed them. 

There seems to have been no discussion 
as to the successorship. It appears to 
have been the most natural thing in the 
world that it should fall to the Princeton 
man who had made a great name for 
himself in the world of books and of 
scholarship; who had been one of the most 
active members of the faculty; and who, 
above all, by his oratorical powers could 
best represent the college in the great 
world. Wilson, therefore, was chosen, 
and the announcement was made on Com- 
mencement Day. 


The presidency of Princeton Uni- 
versity is a position of dignity and con- 
sideration. The long line of men, reaching 
back one hundred and sixty years who 
had filled it, were, each in his time, among 
the most distinguished divines and schol- 
ars of the land. By a sort of instinct, or 
chance — such as that which had at the 
beginning named the college hall Nassau 
rather than Belcher — Princeton had 
gravitated toward the aristocratic. Lat- 
terly, the university had come to be known 
as “the most charming country club in 
America.” Its retiring head had avowed 
it impossible that it should be other than 
a college for rich men’s sons. 

Whatever may have been expected of 
him, it was impossible for the new pres- 
ident (who by the way was the first 
layman to occupy the chair), to fall into 
the easeful tradition of the office: It was 
impossible for him merely to institute a 
few necessary reforms and let things go 
on much as before. He had scarcely been 
inaugurated when everybody became 
aware that, for good or ill, the Judgment 
Day had dawned over the quiet campus 
and the ivied halls. There was to be 
no lack of initiative, no fearfulness and 
trembling before novel proposals, no shirk- 
ing of responsibility, no failure of nerve. 
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There was no undue precipitancy. 
President Wilson spent a year studying 
conditions — he already knew them pretty 
well — from his new vantage-point. He 
did not, however, feel any necessity of 
awaiting the lapse of a year before under- 
taking to bring the scholarship and the 
discipline of the school up to what it 
already was on paper. He assigned this 
work to a committee on examination 
and standing, at the head of which he 
appointed Professor, now Dean, Harry 
Fine. Students who failed to pass their 
examinations were dropped, rich or poor, 
with or without social “pull.’”’ Work was 
absolutely demanded. 

There was, of course, an immense sen- 
sation when the Princeton students found 
that, from that day forth, they must go 
to work. Work had not been a Prince- 
ton tradition. The reverberations of in- 


dignation rolled through the skies for 
several years, until there came in a new 
body of students, prepared and willing 
to live up to the new standards. 


During that first year also a committee 
on revision of the course of study was 
appointed to report the following year. 

If Princeton was to be a place of work, 
it was to be fruitful work, work worth 
doing, worth taking four years out of a 
young man’s life to do. It was to be, 
above ail, as President Wilson saw it 
and continually phrased it, work that 


.would fit a young man to serve his country 


better — by which I suppose he meant 
serve it by living as a citizen, an em- 
ployer, a man of business, that larger and 
fuller life which true education imparts. 

He even went so far as to say that he 
wanted the university to make its grad- 
uates henceforth as unlike their fathers 
as possible — by which, of course, he meant 
that fathers, being settled in their opin- 
ions and in reverence for what is estab- 
lished, have a part to play different from 
that of sons, who particularly must sym- 
pathize with the re-creative and _ re- 
formative processes of life and society. 
That saying blanched the cheek of many an 
elderly Princetonian; it was spoken in an 
understanding of the necessity of opening 
college doors to the new facts which mod- 
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ern science have added to the store of 
human knowledge; spoken, also, in appre- 
ciation of the new social conscience that 
has been born in the world, though it is 
so slow in coming to the birth in colleges. 

First, of course, a university that would 
serve the nation must take into its course 
of study —its system of intellectual 
training — the mass of new knowledge 
of which the old curriculum was ignorant; 
the college course of the fathers of the 
present generation had become an an- 
achronism. 

If it had fallen to President Eliot of 
Harvard to proclaim the new age in which 
the old educational ideas had ceased to 
suffice, Princeton, under the presidency 
of Wilson, now took up the completing 
work of positively constructing a system 
which should contain the new ideas, the 
new subjects; and not only contain them, 
but organize them, codrdinate them, put 
them into proper sequence and relation. 

We are here in a region of big things 
in the educational world, yet (so little 
do most of us concern ourselves with 
questions of education, which do so pro- 
foundly concern the future) it would 
doubtless be unwise to dwell on them. 

President Wilson’s committee, after 
months of labor, the freed and enthu- 
siastic labor of eager men, promulgated 
a revised —or rather new — system of 
collegiate study. It was the first positive 
attempt made to bring the new college 
education into intelligent and systematic. 
relationships as a body of discipline. 
All interested in education know of the 
revolution wrought by the “department 
system” that has ever since prevailed 
at Princeton; while it offered the widest 
scope for the “election’’ of studies, it 
practically assured that the studies 
“elected’”’ should lead to one settled pur- 
pose; that is, it intelligently codrdinated 
a student’s work; it turned him out of 
college not with a smattering of a thousand 
subjects, but with a pretty thorough 
training in some one broad group of sub- 
jects. 


President Wilson is entitled to the 


credit of presiding over this revision. He 
did not himself work it out in detail. 
Possibly he contributed at the outset 
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little more than the “group system” idea 


already used at Bryn Mawr. But from 
this germinal idea the plan grew into a 
great architectural scheme. The educa- 
tional edifice now erected was a fabric 
of fine articulation, of nice adjustment. 
It was a first evidence and result of that 
principle of Wilson’s mind which demands 
coérdination, and right relationship — 
and it was the first step toward the trans- 
formation of Princeton into a university 
for the people. 


President Wilson’s next step was to 
commit Princeton to the revolution that 
has come about with the adoption of 
the preceptorial system. It was his idea 
that the. university had grown too large 
longer to train its students merely through 
lectures and examinations. There was 
no provision for the students outside 
of the class-rooms. What they did else- 
where, where they lived, what they talked 
about, with whom they associated, what 
books they read, what ideals of life were 
held up before them — with all these, 
the university in the days before had had 
nothing to do. Fifteen hours a week in 
lecture rooms represented the only oppor- 
tunity possessed by the faculty to “edu- 
cate’ the men. All this, said the pres- 
ident, must be changed. These young 
men must not be turned out into the 
street to go and come without direction, 
without proper companionship, without 
inspiration, during the other one hundred 
and fifty hours of the week. His idea was 
to put the students more intimately into 
association with a body of young instruc- 
tors, who were to afford the under-grads 
friendly companionship and_ oversight. 
Formal recitations were largely abolished. 
Men studied subjects; they did not 
merely “take courses.” Constant in- 
formal, personal contact between students 
and faculty was the keynote of the new 
plan. 

To this idea also there was little objec- 
tion, though some of the trustees and 
perhaps a few of the faculty began to 
get a little uneasy at so far leaving the 
old ruts. Long after the preceptorial 
system had been put in operation it was 
brought up against President Wilson 
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that he had inaugurated it on his own 
dictum without having consulted the 
faculty. 

The cost of the preceptorial system was 
very great, approximately $100,000 a 
year. It was determined to raise at least 
a part of this by subscriptions from the 
alumni. Possibly this determination was 
a practical error; for it gave the alumni 
an influence and voice in the management 
of the university, especially it gave them 
a degree of control over the teaching sys- 
tem which has not thus far been partic- 
ularly happy in its results. The new 
does not always flourish best under the 
too close shade of the old. The original 
idea was that graduate classes should 
endow, each of them, two or three pre- 
ceptorships. This was so modified that 
classes were allowed to contribute an- 
nually the salaries of preceptors in lieu of 
the capital for a foundation. 

The preceptorial system was established, 
and became a distinctive feature of 
Princeton life. In connection with the 
new curriculum, it worked —call it a 
miracle, and you use none too strong 
a word. It created a new Princeton, a 
place no longer of set tasks, recitations 
and examinations unhappily breaking into 
the pleasant days of good fellowship and 
sport; but a place where, to a consider- 
able degree at least, good-fellowship was 
seen to be compatible with study, and 
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study to be not necessarily a grind. The 
minds of hundreds of students were eman- 
cipated and stimulated; the place pul- 
sated with a new sort of spontaneity and 
zest. 

Princeton University, which, when the 
last president resigned, was in such a 
case that, according to a trustee of the day, 
its career “threatened to end in its vir- 
tual extinction” as an important edu- 
cational influence in America, was attract- 
ing the surprised attention of the country. 
It had a constructive programme. It had 
a leader, and a harmonious faculty, and 
it had at least an acquiescent board of 
trustees. 

Alas! that the further steps in that 
programme, the further ends to which the 
leader’s clear vision and firm purpose 
looked, meant — democracy. Alas! that the 
educational revolution could not have 
proceeded without laying its irreverent 
hand on what the spirit of old Princeton 
recognized as the sacred ark of social 
privilege! Alas! that it showed so much 
more concern for manhood than for— 
money! 


[In the next installment Mr. Hale will 
tell the story of the fight at Princeton over 
the “Quad” system and the Graduate 
College proposals — a story which has never 
been told, but which is as full of dramatic 
interest as it is of national significance.— 
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AST month the Wortp’s Work 
invited any reader wishing to 
make a home on a farm to 
write and say so; and the mag- 
azine offered to help him in his 

quest. The purpose of this invitation was 
to find out definitely to what extent the 
“back to the land” movement is real, 
in other words, whether you want a farm 
or merely want somebody else to go and 
live on one. 

Following this same cue, the magazine 
now describes a number of farms which 
are for sale — again to find out whether 


people really wish to go to the country. 
By the expenditure of some time and 
money, the WorLp’s Work has endeav- 
ored to secure accurate, trustworthy, 
detailed descriptions from men who are 
in a position to know the facts. The 
locations of the farms are well-known and 
do not represent doubtful “agricultural 
paradises.”” They are typical farming 
communities where, under the direction 
of the right men, successes have been and 
are being achieved — successes that mean 
homes, health, contentment, good legiti- 
mate work, and happiness. 
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At the date of this writing (October 21st) 
these farms are for sale at the prices named, 
which are judged to be fair and which are 
the final prices and terms. The Wor.p’s 
Work will forward direct to the owners of 
the farms all inquiries and communi- 
cations in the order in which they are 
received. It cannot guarantee, of course, 
that by such a time the properties will 
not have been sold, but until they are 
sold all readers of the magazine will have 
equal chances of applying for them. 
Of course, no sensible man will ever buy 
land without making a personal investi- 
gation of it. Every precaution has been 
taken to have these descriptions accurate 
and reliable; but personal examination 
is the very foundation stone upon which 
rests the successful choice and develop- 
ment of a farm home. 

Again it seems almost unnecessary to 
add that the WorLp’s Work is not acting 
as an agent for any owner, nor will it 
receive any commission or financial reward 
if any or all these farms be sold through 
its activity. In every case the descrip- 
tion of the property was requested before 
the owner knew of the plan on foot. The 
sole object of the magazine is to find out 
the actual extent of the “back to the 
land” movement. All inquiries and cor- 
respondence regarding these farms should 
be sent to the Land Department of the 
Wor.p’s Work, referring to any one 
farm by number to avoid possibility of error. 


FARM NO. I. 


Located in Madison County, N. Y., is a 
farm of 197 acres. It is three miles from the 
Madison station on the New York, Ontario 
and Western line; a quarter of a mile from a 
school and three miles from a milk station over 
excellent roads. The general surface of the 
farm is rolling. The soil is a clay loam, of which 
80 acres are meadow, 40 acres are covered with 
maple, beech, and hemlock timber, and 150 
acres are tillable. These are best adapted 
to the growth of hops, corn, rye, oats, potatoes, 
peas, beans, grass, and alfalfa. There are 60 
bearing apple trees as well as cherry, and 
plum trees and various kinds of berries. The 
wire fences are ail in good condition. 

The house, 30 by 40 feet with a piazza, has 
been recently built and is equipped with hot 
and cold water, a bathroom and a furnace; 
the water being piped from a windmill and liv- 


ing springs. There is a barn 30 by 60 feet, also 
piped for water, with a cement floor and a silo. 
The horse barn is 30 by 40 feet, and near by are 
a tool house, an ice house, a hog house, a 
granary, and a smoke house. 

The farm is well known in the neighborhood; 
it is highly productive and the location affords 
healthfulness and a magnificent view. Lake 
Morain, a summer resort of considerable im- 
portance, is but half a mile away; Utica is 
but 20 miles, and Syracuse about 30 miles 
distant, ’cross country. The farm is occupied 
at present by the owner who desires to engage 
in business in Brooklyn. 

The price of the farm is $6500; the terms, 
$2000 down, and the balance on mortgage at 
5 per cent. 

Madison County, comprising some 649 
square miles, at an elevation of about 1000 feet, 
is in the heart of the south central dairy region 
of New York. In common with the other 
dairy counties, it is also well adapted to the 
growing of corn, potatoes, hops, etc. 

The climate has no unusual features, al- 
though it is often marked by a great variability. 
The average temperature for January in this 
region has been known to vary from 14.3° to 
60.6° in different years. Almost invariably 
the highlands exposed to the winds have more 
severe winter conditions, and also more 
moderate summer temperatures. The average 
growing season extends from about May 12 to 
October 1. The rainfall is sufficient, averaging 
about 40 inches for this entire region. 


FARM NO. 2. 


Six and a half miles from the Valley City 
station of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
in the town of Hinckley, Medina County, 
Ohio, is Farm No. 2, of 108 acres. This 
location brings it within three miles of Bruns- 
wick, four miles from an electric car line, eight 
miles from a cheese factory, nine miles from 
an electric light plant, four miles from a milk 
station, three miles from a butter factory, 
one mile from churches, and three quarters 
of a mile from a school. In all directions the 
roads are of good quality stone or dirt con- 
struction, especially the highway leading to 
Cleveland, 14 miles distant, which is paved 
with brick and stone for all but two and a half 
miles. Medina, a town of 2750 inhabitants, 
from which mail is delivered to the farm by 
Rural Free Delivery, is nine miles south. 
The Rocky River is two and a half miles east. 

The land ranges from level to somewhat 
rolling. The soil is uniformly of a good quality, 
clay loam with a clay subsoil, well adapted 
to general farming, dairying, and the growth 
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DO YOU WANT A FARM? 


of grains, grass, winter vegetables, and late 
varieties of apples. There are 25 acres of 
meadow, 15 to 25 acres of natural pasture, 10 
acres of maple and beech timber, and about 85 
acres tillable, although not artificially drained. 
Fifty apple trees, ten peach trees, five plum 
trees, four pear trees, and grape vines furnish 
a good supply of fruit. The fences are of 
wire with iron posts. 

The dwelling is a one and one half story 
frame house of 12 rcoms and a good cellar, well 
painted, and watered by a cistern and a weil. 
Near the good bank barn, 30 by 60 feet, are a 
sheep shed 24 by 50 feet, a wagon house 24 by 
40 feet, a new hen house 16 by 30 feet, a new 
corn house, a new hog pen, a wood house, a 
smoke house and a shop. The barn is watered 
by the cistern and well; the fields, by springs. 

The farm is not occupied at present, the 
owner having recently died and left it to his 
son who has another business. It is in excel- 
lent condition, live stock farming having been 
carried on in addition to the use of fertilizers; 
it has never been rented (except to the East 
Ohio Gas Co., for oil, at $1 per acre per year) and 
it has been in one family for four generations. 

The price is $8100; the terms are one-half 
cash and the balance on mortgage. 

Like the eight other northeastern counties 
of Chio, Medina, with its large areas of heavy 
black soil is especially adapted to the dairying 
industry, particularly since there is so near at 
hand an excellent market for all perishable 
products. Transportation facilities are ex- 
cellent. The roads are good and there is a 
good distribution of railroad service, and a 
cheap medium of transportation in Lake Erie. 
The elevation ranges between 800 and 1200 
feet above sea level. The temperature is 
greatly modified by the presence of Lake Erie, 
although the average temperature for winter 
is 28.2° F. The summer temperature in all 
these northern counties is moderate, the 
highest maximum recorded up to 1905 being 
99° F. There are occasional hot, humid spells; 
but these are usually of short duration, being 
driven away by lake breezes. The annual pre- 
cipitation is about 35.5 inches, and the annual 
snowfall about 42.5 inches. The average grow- 
ing season is 157 days, sufficiently long for 
growing all crops of the temperate climate. 


FARM NO. 3. 


Near the southern point of a triangular area 
in the south central part of Kandiyohi County, 
Minn., of which triangle the northwest apex 
is the city of Willmar (4135 population), the 
northeast apex the village of Kandiyohi, and 
the southern apex, the town of Svea, lies Farm 
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No. 3, of 182 acres. It is eight and a half miles 
from Willmar, eight and a half miles from 
Kandiyohi (both of these places being on the 
Great Northern Railroad), and two miles from 
Svea. At Svea are two general stores, a 
blacksmith shop, a bank, and a first class 
creamery, while the farm is kept in touch with 
affairs by means of a telephone line, and a 
Rural Free Delivery mail service. 

The level and gently rolling land is composed 
of 4 heavy, black loam soil, with a stiff clay 
subsoil. Of the 182 acres, 115 are already 
under the plow, 25 acres more are ready for 
plowing; there is a wild grass pasture of 30 
acres, and there are three acres of cottonwood 
and box elder timber. The remainder of the 
farm could also be cultivated if some tile 
draining were done. Corn, wheat, barley, 
oats, and flax have been and can be grown on 
the farm, but it is advised that more stock be 
kept and a more diversified system of farming 
be practised in order to improve the land. 

There is a house of four rooms, and a barn 
worth $600, as well as a small granary, a well 
and a windmill. There are apple and plum 
trees in bearing, 30 bushels of apples having 
been harvested this fall. 

Willmar and Kandiyohi offer good markets 
for all farm products and also good oppor- 
tunities for buying. At the former place there 
are two large department stores, and a far- 
mers’ coéperative store, and at both centres 
there are farmers’ grain elevators. The roads 
are level and for the most part in good con- 
dition. By the spring of 1912 a road to the 
main Svea-Willmar turnpike will have been 
gravelled and finished. As it is, a load of 
112 bushels of wheat was hauled to Willmar 
this fall by an ordinary team without any 
trouble. In renting the farm on shares, the 
owner (receiving one-third) received this year, 
$600 for the crops harvested. 

The price, is $8736. There is a first mort- 
gage of $4000 at 5 per cent., due on or before 
November 15, 1917, and a second mortgage 
of $2000 at 6 per cent., to become due on or 
before three years from date of sale. The 
balance of $2736 must be cash. An abstract 
showing good title will be furnished. 

Kandiyohi County is typical of a large 
portion of southern Minnesota, lying between 
1000 and 1200 feet above sea level. Topo- 
graphically ‘‘there are three general provinces 
(1) the irregular morainic region, north and 
east of Willmar (2) the area of gently rolling 
prairie south and east of that city (3) the 
level sandy plain in the northeastern part of 
the county.” All three provinces are, as a 
whole, rather poorly drained and contain 
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numerous lakes, but these are most abundant 
in the first named section. In general the soil 
is a heavy glacial loam, a hundred or more feet 
deep. In the northeast it becomes rather 
sandy and poor, and southwest of Willmar, 
tracts are encountered where there is an excess 
of alkali. The price of land in this region 
varies from $45 per acre far from markets to 
$75 per acre near them. The ordinary farm 
is of 160 acres although some places are of 240 
and 320 acres. Most of the farmers are Nor- 
wegians and Swedes with a good sprinkling of 
Germans, Hollanders, Danes, Americans, and 
Irish. 

The climatic conditions are typical of the 
Northwest plains, being marked by moderate 
rainfall and a rather low temperature. In 
Lyon County, about 60 miles southwest of 
Willmar, the extreme range of temperature is 
142°; 38° below zero has been registered in Feb- 
ruary and 104° in August. The average growing 
season, for a number of years before 1903, was 
141 days. During the winter the prevailing 
winds are from the north and northwest; 
in summer they are from the south and south- 
west. Occasionally a hot south wind will tend 
to damage the corn crop. The rainfall is 
about 25.15 inches, with the greatest chances 
of drought during July. However, the rains 
of August and September are usually sufficient 
to make possible fair yields of corn. A number 
of farms in this region have run down because 
of continuous cropping without rotation. By 
means of green manures, rotation, and more 
stock farming, they can readily be brought to 
a productive and profitable state. 


FARM NO. 4. 


Of this farm of 166 acres, 159} acres are 
located outside the city of Great Falls, Cascade 
County, Mont., on the Sun River, with a mile 
of river frontage; the remaining 63 acres lie 
within the limits of that city, which is the 
county seat. Within three miles of the farm is 
the business centre of the city, and within two 
miles is a graded city school, both being reached 
over a well-traveled country road. 

The land lies on three levels: fifty acres are 
unbroken, perfectly level upland, part of the 
“Sun River bench,” (On adjoining bench 
lands, grain has been successfully raised with- 
out irrigation for a number of years.); fifteen 
acres form a steep northern slope suitable for 
pasture, the base of the slope being well adapted 
to the growing of fruits; the remainder is 
rolling lowland and river flat. At present 
there are 25 acres of alfalfa, 15 acres of winter 
wheat, and 10 acres just broken. Including 
the upland, 100 acres more can be’ plowed. 


The soil is rich loam, well supplied with humus 
and plant food, especially the bottom land 
which is high enough to prevent flooding. 

The buildings are situated about half way 
down the slope, well protected from the pre- 
vailing south and southwest winds. They 
include a house of eight rooms and a small 
cellar, with a well in the kitchen; a frame barn, 
30 by 150 feet, with full stone stable basement 
and a hay capacity of 150 tons; and several 
outbuildings. The fences are of barbed wire. 

There are no irrigation facilities on the farm 
at present since good crops have been raised 
on this, and neighboring lands, without arti- 
ficial watering. But irrigation could be in- 
stalled on this land to great advantage for, of 
course, the yields under such treatment are 
much surer and larger. This would, however, 
involve additional expense. The National Sun 
River Irrigation Project, now 8 per cent. com- 
pleted, will irrigate about 276,000 acres of land 
and may supply water to part of this farm be- 
low the bench. There is a market for all 
farm crops in the city. The taxes paid in 
1910 amounted to $62.78. 

The owner is an elderly man whose family 
do not care for farm life, and who desires to 
retire after disposing of the farm. He has 
made the price, $9130. He desires all cash, 
in which case he will make a discount of $500. 
Otherwise his terms are one-half cash, the bal- 
ance for three years, at 7 per cent. 

He will sell the following personal property 
for $1500: household goods for eight rooms, 
including a piano, 4 head of horses, 1 yearling 
colt, 3 cows, 3 yearling calves, 2 buggies, 1 
lumber wagon, 350 chickens, 15 tons hay, 
350 bushels wheat, 25 sacks potatoes. 

Great Falls is perhaps the leading industrial 
city of Montana. Its natural water-power 
resources are excellent, the total efficiency of 
the Missouri River at this point having been 
estimated to be about 100,000 horse power. 
The city is therefore growing with great rapidi- 
ty both in population and importance, and 
is offering a constantly growing market. The 
agriculture of the region too has made great 
strides within the last few years, and with 
the development of irrigation systems will 
advance still further. However, Great Falls 
is in the heart of that section of Montana where 
hay and, to some extent, grain-farming can be 
carried on fairly successfully without irrigation. 
The price of farm land about Great Falls varies 


_considerably according to location and con- 


dition; $1000 to $1600 per acre has been paid 
for highly improved irrigated farms. 

The soil in the neighborhood, especially in the 
valleys, is fertile and well adapted to the growth 
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of a number of crops or to dairying. The 
annual average precipitation for the county is 
only 14.77 inches but the bottom lands are 
often supplied with sub-surface water from 
the rivers. Moreover the large amount of the 
rainfall is well distributed over the four-princi- 
pal growing months — from April to August. 
At Great Falls the average monthly temper- 
atures are as follows: Jan. 24°, Feb. 25,° Mar. 
32°, Apr. 45°, May 53°, June 60°, July 67°, 
Aug. 66°, Sept. 57°, Oct. 48°, Nov. 34°, Dec. 
31°, Annual 45°. 


FARM NO. 5a 


Albemarle County, Va., is in the heart of 
the Piedmont Section of the South, where, 
on the foothills of the Blue Ridge, the Albe- 
marle Pippin apple reaches its most delicious 
development. In the northeast part of. the 
county is located this farm of 267 acres, one 
half mile from Proffit station on the main line 
of the Southern Railway; 109 miles from Wash- 
ington, over that road; and seven miles north- 
east of Charlottesville. 

The surface is rolling; the soil is chiefly loam 
and clay loam, at present run down through 
poor management, but well suited to apple 
growing if humus is supplied and cover crops 
are grown. There are twenty acres in timber; 
the greater part of the remainder is cleared 
and available for orchard planting or dairying. 
Seven hundred Winesap and York Imperial 
apple trees are just coming into bearing, the 
first crop having been shipped in 1910. 

There are two houses in good repair, one 
old, the other modern, both supplied with water 
from an elevated tank. ‘The stable is ample for 
40 head of cattle, horses, and young stock; it 
is supplied with water by a windmill which 
also is used for grinding feed. There are also 
a hog shed and other outbuildings. Excellent 
spring water, and a fresh spring branch running 
across the farm supply water for grazing stock. 

The price was $10,000 until November 
1, when it was increased 10 per cent., as the 
owner expected to set several thousand young 
trees this fall if the property had not by that 
time been sold. The terms are one-half cash, 
the balance on easy terms to be agreed upon. 


FARM NO. 5b 


Almost alongside the farm just described, 
but a mile, instead of half a mile, from Proffit, 
are 465 more acres of the same general sort of 
land. Of this, 325 acres are sufficiently level 
to permit machine cultivation, the remainder, 
rather rough and rolling, offering opportunities 
for pasturing or orcharding, providing sod 
culture were practised. 
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Rich bottoms cover 100 acres; 100 acres 
more are on a slightly higher plane, but are 
also approximately level and valuable for 
crop raising; the remainder slopes upward for 
about 200 feet in a quarter of a mile. Fifty 
acres of cut-over timber land are now being 
used as a hog range, but they will supply 
abundant firewood and later, saw-timber. 
Wire fences divide the farm into nine fields. 

The dwelling house and two tenant houses 
are well located where springs could easily be 
piped to furnish a gravity supply of water. 
The shed barn 65 by 65 feet in size will accom- 
modate 12 horses, 50 cows, and 75 sheep. It is 
supplied with three driveways and a hay fork 
and has a hay capacity of 25 tons. A black- 
smith and machine shop, a corn crib, and a 
buggy shed and granary combined are located 
nearby. Many springs of good water are 
scattered over the farm, which could be de- 
veloped into an excellent stock raising estate 
with a generous acreage in fruit and alfalfa. 

The price, after November 1, is $16,500; one 
third cash, the balance on terms to suit. 

These two farms can be bought together, 
giving a fine combination stock and fruit 
farm, or separately. The former of the two 
is at present rented; the latter is being cared for 
by hired help. Both renters and employees 
would be glad to stay on the property and 
could probably be engaged as farm laborers. 

Railroad facilities are excellent, the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio system crossing the county 
from west to east, and the Southern Railway 
from north to south, the two lines intersecting 
at Charlottesville. 

The mean monthly temperatures at Char- 
lottesville for a number of years were as follows: 
Jan. 35°, Feb. 35°, Mar. 46°, Apr. 55°, May 
66°, June 72°, July 76°, Aug. 74°, Sept. 68°, 
Oct. 57°, Nov. 47°, Dec. 38°, Annual 56°. 

Rainfall is abundant and well distributed 
throughout the year. The snowfall is relatively 
slight, approximating 20 inches. The average 
dates of the first killing frost in the autumn and 
the last killing frost in the spring are given as 
October 28 and April 7. 


If you really wish to go on a farm 
then here is an opportunity. Write to 
the Land Department of the Wor tp’s 
Work and it will put you in touch with 
the owners of these farms. On the mag- 


azine’s part this service is free to both 
parties, nor will it describe any more 
farms in this way. The purpose of this 
article is to make an actual experiment 
into the demand for land. 


THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


WHAT THE WOMEN DID FOR LOUISVILLE 


Following Mr. Henry Oyen’s comprehensive series, “The Awakening of the Cities” 
which showed how they are meeting the problems that twentieth century civilization thrust 
upon them — how far-seeing municipalities are the hope of an efficient democracy — the 
Wor p’s Work has decided to publish a series of city achievemerts as encouragement to 
one of the most important movements of progress of this time — the physical, moral, and 
social improvement of American cities — THE EDITORS. 


T WAS the women, who woke up 
Louisville. They first realized the 
tremendous importance of concerted 
and disinterested action to secure 
permanent civic improvement. With 

abundant public parks, wide avenues, 
hundreds of thousands of shade trees, and 
seven miles of river frontage, Louisville 
was capable of being made into a beau- 
tiful city. The women set to work to 
bring this about by opening a campaign 
through newspapers, personal letters, and 
personal solicitation. 

The first object of their attack was the 
factory situation. The factories for the 
most part dumped their rubbish anywhere 
that happened to be convenient and made 
no attempt to keep their premises in order. 
The women’s movement soon brought a 
change. Manufacturers quickly _ re- 
sponded to their appeal. Rubbish was 
no longer dumped carelessly. Grass seed 
was sown. Flower beds were planted. 
Factory windows were adorned with pots 
of growing plants and many owners were 
induced to apply a coat of well-nigh 
forgotten paint. Owners of tenement 
houses were appealed to, and they recog- 
nized the commercial advantage of beauti- 
fying their premises. A successful crusade 
was inaugurated against awning poles 
which reached to the street and tended 
to block traffic on the pavement, and 
against overhead wires, which now have 
been forced underground. 

The crusade for cleanliness and beauty 
had a peculiar psychological effect. It 
was to be expected that it would teach 
factory hands and tenement dwellers to 
lead more cleanly lives and that it would 
stimulate wealthier residents to beautify 


their own premises and these things it 
did; but it did far more.. The women’s 
crusade was hardly completed when a 
crusade was begun for a pure milk supply. 
Within twelve months the dairy situation 
was revolutionized. The public had be- 
come inoculated with the fever of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation and a mere description 
of the conditions surrounding the average 
American dairy was sufficient. Milk 
brought in by interstate traffic and from 
the upstate trade was subjected to the 
same rigid scrutiny that prevails in local 
dairies and Louisville’s milk supply has 
been immeasurably improved. 

The leaven kept working. Three times 
the voters had rejected a proposition to 
issue city bonds for the completion of 
the sewer system. The issue finally carried 
and $4,000,000 was spent upon a complete 
system. The new filter plant was com- 
pleted at a cost of $3,000,000. A Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Ohio tri-state 
commission is now at work on plans to 
purify the water of the Ohio River before 
it reaches the Louisville filter plant. 

In the wake of the civic renaissance, 
public attention was attracted to the 
river-front. The subject of water-front 
parks was broached and though that 
dream has not yet been fully realized, 
the river-front is being constantly im- 
proved. 

The burden of these improvements 
naturally fell most heavily upon the 
business men and property owners of the 
city. Yet none has troubled to calculate 
how much the campaign has _ affected 
business. They are all satisfied from a 
purely speculative standpoint; they know 
that the “cleaned up”’ city pays. 











